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Chemical Specialties Industry 
Group Discusses Export Sales 


Personal acquaintance with custom- 
ers is the key that opens doors for ex- 
panded export sales. 

This advice was offered for U.S. busi- 
ness by representatives of the chemical 
specialties industries, who conferred the 
latter part of July with officials of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce on ways 
of improving their foreign markets. 

The chemical specialties industries 
manufacture hundreds of such diverse 
items as detergents, cosmetics, and 
hydraulic fluids, the output running 
around $2 billion annually. 

The meeting was the 21st of a series 
which the Department is holding as 
part of the National Export Expansion 
Program. 

Foreign trade of this chemical group 
was in excess of $300 million in 1959, 


and spokesmen cited certain barriers to 
expanded sales abroad, including high 
tariffs, licensing restrictions, and ex- 
change difficulties. Several, however, 
emphasized the belief that the U.S. 
businessman could help his own cause 
by a personal relationship with those 
to whom he seeks to sell his product, 
This relationship can be improved by 
ability to speak the language of the 
country in which operations are carried 
on, it was added. This means expense 
and time, but pays dividends, the 
spokesmen stated. 

U.S. exporters also should improve 
their packaging. Better service by U.S. 
shipping lines out of American ports 
was cited as a pressing need, steam- 
ship companies being criticized for fail- 
ure to live up to published schedules. 

(Continued on page 31) 



















Commerce Field Offices Have Vital 
Part in New National Export Program 


The International Trade Specialists 
in the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are prepared to assist 
business firms in developing and ex- 
panding markets abroad, whether the 
firms are experienced exporters or are 
just entering this field. Assistance in 
export promotion that can be obtained 
through the Field Offices includes: 

Finding markets abroad. 

Locating business partners abroad 
such as agents, distributors, etc. 

Furnishing business information on 
foreign firms. 

Providing specific business opportuni- 
ties abroad. 

Furnishing information on foreign 
duties and regulations. 

Informing commercial offices at U.S. 
Foreign Service Posts of impending 
visits by U.S. businessmen. 

Advising on the types of business or- 
ganizations to be set up abroad. 

Explaining the documentation re- 
quired to make export shipment. 

Consult the nearest Field Office on 
these and many other foreign trade 
matters on which they can be of as- 
sistance. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., 821 Post Office 

Phone CHapel 7-0311. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie 

St JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 9, Mass., U.S. Post Office and Court- 
house Bldg. CApitol 3-2312 or 2313. 


Buffalo 3, N.¥., 504 Federal Blidg., 117 Ellicott 
St., MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, S.C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper Bldg., 
West End Broad St., RAymond 2-7771. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bidg., 16th St. 
and Capitol Ave. Phone 8-8931. 

Chicago 6, Ill., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 

Blvd. ANdover 3-3600. 


Bldg., 











Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank Bldg., 
36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 


Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., 
E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 1-7900. 


Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104, Merchandise Mart 
Riverside 8-5611. 


Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
KEystone 4-4151. 


Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330. 


Greensboro, N.C., 407 U.S. Post Office Bldg. 
BRoadway 3-8234. 


Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 Main 
Street, CApitol 2-7201. 


Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 


Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut 5t 
BAltimore 1-7000. 


Los Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 


Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 


Miami 32, Fla., 408 Ainsley Building, 14 N. E 
First Ave. Phone: FRanklin 17-2581. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bids 
FEderal 2-3244. 


New Orleans 12, La., 383 St. Charles Ave 
EXpress 2411. 


New York 1, N.Y., Empire State Bldg. 
LOngacre 3-3377. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 Chest- 
nut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 


Phoenix, Ariz., 1837 N. Second Ave. 
ALpine 8-5851. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
GRant 1-5370. 


Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse Bldg 
CApital 6-3361. 


Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7133 


Richmond 19, Va., Room 309 Parcel Post Bids 
Milton 4-9471. 


St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple &. 
EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Customhouse 
YUkon 6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U.S. Courthouse and P.O 
Bldg. ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 90? 

First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 
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New National Export Expansion Program 
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The Department of Commerce has 
long felt that the true value of trade 
fairs in sales promotion has not been 
fully understood or appreciated by U.S. 
industry as a whole, and has led the 
way with U.S. exhibits to encourage 
more private participation. 

U.S. Foreign Service officers abroad, 
who attend trade fairs as a part of 
their regular reporting responsibility, 
are unanimous in recommending that 
U.S. firms can increase exports by ex- 
hibiting regularly at selected fairs. 

Trade fairs present distinct advan- 
tages not available in other forms of 
advertising and sales promotion. They 
allow actual demonstrations by skilled 
personnel; personal contact with poten- 
tial customers; comparisons in quality 
and price with competitive lines; direct 
testing of consumer reaction; introduc- 
tion of new products to a large and in- 
terested audience; valuable sales ex- 
perience for personnel; and effective in- 
stitutional advertising. 

In Europe the trade fair is an ac- 
cepted and time-honored method of 
doing business and more industrial 
firms are exhibiting and more buyers 
are attending these fairs each year. If 
you plan to sell in Europe, then the 
trade fair deserves serious considera- 
tion. 


Exhibits Should Be Selective 


With the 150 or more international 
trade fairs and the innumerable trade 
and industry shows held throughout 
the world every year, many firms are 
prone to take the attitude that they 
can’t exhibit in all of them, so why 
bother with any. This is partly true, 
since no manufacturer or exporter can 
or should attempt to exhibit in every 
show any more than he would advertise 
In every newspaper and magazine. Ex- 
hibiting should be done on a highly 
selective basis, choosing only those 
events which will support a sales pro- 
gram for a particular country or area. 

Exhibiting is by no means a complete 
answer to export sales, nor should any 
U.S. firm expect to develop export mar- 
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With restrictions against dollar imports virtually eliminated in 
most of the world’s important trading centers, the largest single 
deterrent to exhibiting U.S. products has been removed. 

American goods may now compete on an equal footing with those 
This alone is reason enough for a new look 
at the promotional advantages of overseas fairs. 
pating to keep their products before the eyes of foreign buyers with 
no immediate sales prospects in view, U.S. firms can now book orders 
in most fair areas without restriction. 


Instead of partici- 





This article was prepared by Harold 
E. Allen, Chief, Fairs and Exhibitions 
Section, Trade Development Division, 
Office of Trade Promotion, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. 
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kets through this single technique. It 
is only one facet, though an important 
one, of the overall sales promotion ef- 
fort which must be made. 

The decision to exhibit should be 
made only after careful evaluation of 
the market potential for a given prod- 
uct and with a clear understanding of 
what the exhibit is expected to accom- 
plish. Exhibits should not be expected 
to produce results in a market where a 
product of comparable quality is pro- 
duced locally at a lower price. 


Two Categories of Fairs 


Generally there are two categories 
of fairs—the general or “horizontal” 
fair and the specialized or “vertical” 
type fair. The general fair encompasses 
a wide range of products both in the 
consumer and industrial fields. Ex- 
hibits are usually grouped in commod- 
ity or industry classification such 
as agricultural products, machinery, 
household goods, foodstuffs, furniture, 
etc. Many permit national exhibits 
where the products of one country may 
be shown in a collective exhibit, either 
in a “hall of nations” or in a separate 
national pavilion erected by the individ- 
ual country. The variety and scope of 
the exhibits are practically unlimited. 
Examples of general fairs are the 
Milan Fair, the Brussels Fair, the Paris 
Fair, and the Zagreb Fair. These are 
open to the general public and depend 
to a great extent on admissions for 
revenue. Certain days or hours are 
set aside for buyers and the trade 
only. These fairs attract as high as 4 
million visitors during a 2-week period. 

The specialized or “vertical” fair 
limits exhibits to the products of a 
single industry or commodity and allied 
lines. Organized by the industry itself 


Trade Fairs Can Boost Export Sales 


Exhibiting abroad can give your product the impetus it needs for 


or by an industry trade association for 
the specific purpose of promoting that 
industry, they are very often closed to 
the general public and only welcome 
buyers in the trade. The specialized 
fair is becoming increasingly popular, 
particularly with the exhibitor of in- 
dustrial products. 

It is important to know the fair be- 
fore exhibiting, since each has special 
characteristics important in planning 
exhibits. 

A limited number of U.S. products 
are finding their way to oversea fairs, 
mostly via the local agent of the U.S. 
firm. There is evidence, however, that 
the number is increasing from year to 
year. “At the German Industries Fair 
in Hannover in 1958, only 49 U.S. firms 
were represented while in 1959 the num- 
ber rose to 86 and continued at about 
the same level this year. Here a note 
of caution is in order since many of the 
established fairs have outgrown their 
space and are forced to turn away ex- 
hibitors. If you plan to exhibit, don’t 
wait until the last minute when space 
is gone or what is left is undesirable. 
Plan at least 8 to 12 months ahead if 
possible. 

The fact that you already have an 
agent abroad should not diminish your 
interest in exhibiting. He needs all the 
support he can get and will welcome 
your exhibit with open arms. In fact, 
there are numerous fairs, particularly 
in Great Britain, where the only entry 
is through a local agent. For example, 
the International Machine Tool Exhibit 
in London, June 25-July 8, will have 43 
U.S. machine-tool manufacturers repre- 
sented by local agents. This is an im- 
pressive representation for the U.S. 
machine-tool industry. The number of 
U.S. products displayed at the Inter- 
national Technical Exhibition in Turin 
in 1959 was 98, second only to West 
Germany among foreign exhibits. At 
the Brussels International Fair in 1959 
there were 170 U.S. firms represented. 


What Will it Cost? 


Before making a final decision the 
exhibitor will want to know what the 
cost will be. There is no general an- 
swer to this question since the cost 
varies with each fair and with each in- 
dividual product. Certain points, how- 
ever, can be outlined in advance. These 
include: Space rental which will aver- 
age about $9-$12 per square meter; 
stand construction and _ decoration; 
utilities such as electricity, water, tele- 
phone, gas, cleaning, etc.; transporta- 


(Continued on page 26) 



















Many Countries Liberalize Dollar Imports 
In Second Quarter 


The elimination of import restrictions against dollar goods con- 
tinued in the second quarter of 1960 as many countries—notably 
Italy, France, Norway, Sweden, and Spain—announced new lists of 
dollar products which are no longer subject to import quotas. 

The pace of liberalization, established in the past year and a half, 
quickened as countries of Europe and the British Commonwealth con- 
tinued to remove restrictions, while foreign government actions in 
other parts of the world combined tendencies both to liberalize and 


restrict imports. 

Italy dropped approximately 1,000 
items from the list of dollar goods re- 
quiring import licenses effective June 
15. The new measure affects mainly in- 
dustrialized products and semifinished 
manufactures, and increases the degree 
of liberalization of goods imported from 
the dollar area from 90 percent to 93 
percent. The Italian Government has 
promised to take further liberalizing 
steps in the near future. 

France on April 5 freed from quanti- 
tative import restrictions additional 
products from the dollar and OEEC 
areas, Fifty tariff positions were af- 
fected by the measure. Among imports 
liberalized for the United States, Can- 
ada, and OEEC countries, are: Certain 
organic chemicals, vitamins, cortisone, 
certain types of, wood, certain diesel 
motors, selected plastic materials, semi- 
finished steel and nickel items, ferro- 
tungsten, presses for the rubber and 
plastics industries, phonograph record 
players and automatic record changers, 
and photographic apparatus and en- 
largements. 

The French Government also freed to 
the dollar area the following products 
previously liberalized to OEEC coun- 
tries only: Taps, cocks, valves and sim- 
ilar appliances for pipes and for boiler 
shells; accounting machines; liquid- 
meters; air pumps; and geophysical in- 
struments. 

This action was followed by an an- 
nouncement on June 26 of a new list of 
goods which, effective July 1, no longer 
were subject to quotas when imported 
from the OEEC countries, the United 
States, and Canada. Among the more 
important of a variety of commodities 
freed from quantitative import restric- 
tions, are printed silk, rainwear, lino- 
leum, certain motors, printing and 
paper-making machinery, all machine 
tools, vacuum cleaners, radio navigation 
equipment, geodetic and topographic in- 
struments, certain medical instruments, 
certain inorganic acids, and carbon 
black. 

In addition, the action has further re- 
duced discrimination against U.S. in- 
dustrial products. Only two such prod- 
ucts—ethylene glycol and cosmetics— 
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now are free from quantitative import 
restrictions to OEEC countries, but not 
to the United States. 

Norway on July 1 removed 400 com- 
modities from the list of approximately 
700 previously subject to import license. 
Among them, of possible interest to 
U.S. exporters, are certain types of ma- 
chinery, coal and coke, synthetic resins 
and phonographs. Remaining subject to 
import license, however, are such items 
as television sets, refrigerators, paints 
and varnishes, and fresh and canned 
fruits. 

In addition, Norway announced a 
global import quota of 5,000 passenger 
automobiles for the third quarter of 
1960. New automobile imports will be 
liberalized on October 1, 1960, from all 
sources, including the United States, but 
imports of used automobiles will be sub- 
ject to import license for a temporary 
period after October 1 to help ease the 
transition to free imports. Used auto- 
mobiles of current year and the preced- 
ing 3 years will be licensed automati- 
cally for import. License applications 
to import used automobiles 4 years and 
older—produced before 1957—will be 
subject to individual consideration. 

Sweden on April 1 added such prod- 
ucts as cotton textiles, nylon stockings, 
and coffee to the dollar import free list 
in connection with action taken to re- 
move quantitative restrictions on all im- 
ports from the dollar area, thus equaliz- 
ing the policy on imports from countries 
in the OEEC, effective April 1. In ad- 
dition, the Swedish Government has 
added to the import free list certain 
products such as ships, works of art, 
and similar articles. These products 
had been subject to import license from 
both the dollar area and OEEC coun- 
tries. 

Among the few nonagricultural com- 
modities which remain subject to Swed- 
ish import license from all sources are 
automobiles, together with parts, for 
manufacturing and assembly. Licenses 
for these products, however, are issued 
freely. 

Spain issued a second list of liberal- 
ized imports, effective May 1. The list 


raises the total liberalization of Spainsh 
imports from the 54.7 percent, estab- 
lished when Spain joined the OEEC in 
July 1959, to about 65 percent, based 
upon private imports in 1950. The first 
list was published in July 1959. Prod- 
ucts on this list may be imported from 
OEEC, sterling, and dollar areas with- 
out import licenses, and without quan- 
tity limitations. 

Included on the new liberalization 
list are: Raw materials and basic 
chemicals for the manufacture of plas- 
tic, chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts; pigments and raw materials for 
paint and varnish industries; books, 
newspapers, and magazines; and vari- 
ous spare parts for airplanes, automo- 
biles, trucks, and other vehicles. 

Iceland liberalized approximately 60 
percent of its imports, effective June 1, 
based on 1958 trade. Global quotas were 
established for many of those commodi- 
ties, subject to import licensing. This 
action was taken as a part of Iceland’s 
economic stabilization program adopted 
by the Government earlier this year, 
and represents a reversal of the restric- 
tive trade policy which has character- 
ized the country’s trade legislation for 
30 years. 
































Japan Increases Import Budget 


Japan’s import budget for the first 
half of fiscal 1960, April-September, 
is the largest amount of foreign ex- 
change ever provided for imports for a 
6-month period. Of a total budget of 
$3,268 million, the sum of $2,624 mil- 
lion has been set aside for merchandise 
imports. The latter amount, which in- 
cludes a reserve of $200 million, is $500 
million higher than the preceding 6- 
month figure. 

Automatic Approval (AA) imports 
account for $970 million of the new al- 
location, an increase of $300 million 
over the corresponding amount of the 
preceding period. 

In another step toward trade and ex- 
change liberalization, a new category 
of nonresident convertible yen became 
effective on July 1. Under the new sys- 
tem, nonresidents will be permitted to 
hold a special category of yen bank de- 
posits which will be freely convertible 
into other foreign currencies. 

Pakistan liberalized 28 categories of 
imports effective July 1, through expan- 
sion of an “automatic licensing” pro- 
cedure—virtually an open general li- 
cense system. This procedure previ- 
ously had been in effect only for drugs 
and medicines and certain industrial re 
quirements. 
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The 28 categories include: Iron and 
steel, explosives, camphor, compressed 
gases, chemicals, coal-tar dyes, dyeing 
and tanning substances, carbon and gas 
blacks, raw rubber including synthetic, 
rubber scrap, gelatine capsules, lubri- 
cants, tractors and parts, living plants, 
vegetable and flower seeds (except 
onion), nylon twine for the fishing in- 
dustry, books, laboratory glassware, 
X-ray films and plates, tires and tubes, 
scientific and surgical instruments, rub- 
ber apparatus and appliances, parts and 
accessories of automotive vehicles (in- 
cluding marine engine parts) gray 
cement, limestone, soda ash, milk foods, 
and motor rickshaws. The last five 
items are for East Pakistan only. 

Burma permits imports of 32 lines of 
goods only through agencies handled by 
Burmese nationals, effective June 1. 
The 32 items include paper, electrical 
goods, bicycles, textiles, foodstuffs in- 
cluding tinned food, motion-picture and 
photographie goods including exposed 
films, sports goods, motor vehicles, ra- 
dios, refrigerators, liquors and wines, 
musical instruments, patent medicines, 
leather shoes and boots, newsprint 
and stationery, and ammunition. 

Import licenses granted before June 
1 are valid until date of expiry and 
goods may be imported with these per- 
mits under existing regulations. Import 
licenses issued after June 1 will be 
subject to the condition that import 
must be made through agencies held by 
Burmese nationals. 

For seven other lines of goods, 
“Burmanization” is not to take place 
until January 1, 1961, to allow for con- 
sultation between foreign suppliers 
and Burmese importers. These items 
include hardware, building materials, 
machinery, chemicals, and surgical in- 
struments and appliances. 

The Philippines on April 25 under- 
took the first step in a program of 
gradual lifting of exchange and import 
controls with the establishment of a 
“free market” rate of 3.20 pesos to 
US$1. The official rate remains 2 
pesos to a dollar. The new rate is ap- 
plicable to a limited number of transac- 
tions involving sales and purchases of 
foreign exchange by the Central Bank, 
which continues as the sole official 
holder of exchange. The percentage of 
transactions in the free market will be 
increased gradually each year until all 
purchase and sale of foreign exchange 
will be effected in the free market not 
later than 1964. 

Also, during the quarter, the Philip- 
pine Central Bank reduced the amount 
of cash deposits required to be posted 
by importers against letters of credit 
for various categories of imports. 

The Federation of Malaya, effective 
June 22, and the State of Singapore, ef- 
fective July 1, have removed the last 
remaining import licensing discrimina- 
tion against regular direct shipments 
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from the dollar area. Motor vehicles, 
watches, and radios from the dollar 
area may now enter under open gen- 
eral license. : 

The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland removed remaining controls, 
effective July 1, on imports of new 
clothing, fishing nets (other than for 
sport) cotton piece goods, receiving 
sets for wireless and television, and 
gramophones. This action eliminates 
the last vestiges of discrimination 
against dollar imports. 

Australia, however, has recontrolled 
the import of motor lawnmowers and 
small air-cooled internal combustion 
engines from 1 to 6 horsepower. As of 
May 31, motor lawnmowers will be li- 
censed under quotas established at 100 
percent of imports during 1959 (year 
ended June 30). 

Air-cooled internal combustion en- 
gines of 1 to 6 horsepower are licensed 
as follows: Engines required for lawn- 
mower manufacture, 25 percent of total 
Australian requirements; and such en- 
gines for use other than in lawnmowers, 
up to the level of current requirements. 
The new controls will be applied on a 
nondiscriminatory basis and are a tem- 
porary measure which will remain in 
effect only until the Australian Tariff 
Board has completed its investigation 
of the gasoline engine industry. 

Iranian import regulations for the 
next year (through March 20, 1961) 
were announced on April 16, effective 
retroactively to April 11. 

Significant changes from the preced- 
ing year are: Commercial profits taxes 
have been increased on many items; the 
Bank Melli is empowered to restrict 
credit to essential goods if foreign ex- 
change reserves are inadequate; im- 
ports of cement are subject to govern- 
mental control while imports of heavy- 
duty trucks with carrying capacity of 
13 metric tons single axle, and 20 
metric tons double axle, are prohibited. 
In general, the new regulations are 
much less stringent than had been an- 
ticipated. No quotas were established 
and no taxes were placed on tires and 
tubes as had been expected. 


Latin American Actions Mixed 


Mexico, effective April 4, 1960, has 
added lubricating greases, diesel oil, 
asphalt, fuel oil, kerosense, signal oil, 
natural gas entering via pipelines, 
vaseline, unspecified mineral waxes, and 
vinyl benzene to the list of items re- 
quiring a prior import permit. The 
licensing requirement applies also to 
entries into Mexico’s free zones and 
perimeters. 

Colombia, effective May 5, has trans- 
ferred from the prohibited list to the 
prior license category, importation of 
automobiles for private use, as well as 
tugboats, musical instruments, certain 
wines, iron hoops, and plant bulbs. 

Peru, effective June 3 removed sur- 


charges on imports of certain automo- 
biles, handtools, office machinery, print- 
ing and textile machinery, and other 
machinery and equipment. Previously, 
surcharges were levied at a rate of 50 
or 200 percent of the basic duty on vir- 
tually all imports into Peru. Additional 
ad valorem surcharges of 25, 20, or 10 
percent of the c.iff. value had been 
levied on a large number of items. 


Paraguay, on April 8, established an 
additional 5-percent exchange  sur- 
charge on the c.if. value of imports, 
thus raising the exchange surcharge on 
imports to 15 percent. Petroleum and 
petroleum products are exempt from 
paying the charges. 

Uruguay on May 5 authorized the 
Executive Power to waive partially or 
totally the prior deposit requirement on 
imports of “industrial machinery” in 
instances where foreign financing of 
the import transaction has been se- 
cured and is to be liquidated in install- 
ment payments. Most commodities clas- 
sified “industrial machinery” are sub- 
ject to prior deposits amounting from 
50 to 200 percent of the c.i.f. value. 
Also, effective June 9, printing ma- 
chinery—Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow, 
and Elrod—and spare parts, dies and 
Linotype metal were placed on the list 
of imports freely importable with 
neither surcharge nor prior-deposit re- 
quirements. 


The Government of Trinidad and 
Tobago, effective May 5, has relaxed 
import restrictions on a number of ma- 
chinery products. Also a number of 
products have been liberalized which 
are produced in Trinidad, but have 
been found not to require protection— 
for example, petroleum products, 
cement, glass bottles. The Trinidad 
Government probably will retain the 
present list of imports requiring licenses 
until import duties can be increased to 
provide protection considered necessary 
for most of the products. 


The Government of St. Vincent, The 
West Indies, has abolished all quota 
controls on imports from the dollar and 
OEEC sources except for the following 
items which remain subject to control 
regardless of source. The items are 
sugar, rice, wheat, wheat products, fats 
and oils, meat, eggs, chicken, soap, fire- 
arms, and drugs. 





U.S. imports of cotton linters, mostly 
felting qualities, during May amounted 
to 13,000 bales (500 pounds gross), 
compared with 15,000 bales in April, 
and 17,000 in May 1959, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 


Imports of cotton linters in the first 
10 months (August-May) of the 1959- 
60 seascn totaled 159,000 bales—up 3 
percent from imports of 155,000 bales 
in the corresponding period a year 
earlier. 
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British Trade Gap Widens but Pound 
Sterling Holds Firm 


British exports, although at record levels in the first 5 months of 
the year continued to lag behind rising imports, and the widening 
of the trade gap has been of some concern to financial observers and 


to the Government. 


The success of the British Exhibition held in 


New York in June, the United Kingdom’s largest trade fair yet held 
in this country, was therefore especially welcome. 
Imports from the United States shared in the growth of the United 


Kingdom market. 


A good initial reception was given many recently 


liberalized U.S. consumer goods, and heavy imports of U.S. cotton, 
jet planes, and other durable goods also figured heavily in the trade. 
United Kingdom authorities boosted the bank rate in June and took 
further monetary measures to counter inflation and dampen. the 
rising import bill run up by British industry and consumers. Despite 
these actions and developments on the international scene, the pound 
sterling held firm, and the June tally of gold reserves showed im- 


pressive gains. 
Exports Level Off 


Although a new export record was 
established in May, some observers con- 
sidered the trade figures unsatisfactory 
in that they seemed to confirm that ex- 
ports had reached a plateau. On a 
seasonally adjusted basis, exports re- 
mained just under the £300 million mark 
in each of the past 3 months. Prospects 
for an early resumption in the growth 
of exports seems rather dim in view of 
the implications in the fall of U.K. ex- 
ports to the sterling area against the 
normal seasonal trend. Inasmuch as 
exports to the sterling area normally 
account for about half of U.K. overseas 
trade, it is apparent that should that 
market continue weak the United King- 
dom will have to step up considerably 
its selling efforts elsewhere. In this 
connection, Cabinet officials have re- 
newed their exhortations to exporters. 

May exports totaled £317.5 million, 
f.o.b. the equivalent of US$889 million, 
and imports amounted to £389.7 million, 
or $1,091 million. Reexporters had a 
value of £11.8 million, or $33 million. 
Exports and reexports exceeded those of 
April by about £10 million; imports in- 
creased by £16 million, and as a result 
the trade gap widened from £54.7 mil- 
lion to £60.4 million. 

The Board of Trade ascribed the 
check in export expansion over the past 
3 months mainly to a fall in exports to 
the sterling area and the failure of ex- 
ports to North America to show their 
usual seasonal increase. Exports to 
North America rose by 11 percent in the 
period compared with increases of 20 
percent or more in each of the preceding 
5 years. Exports to Latin America and 
Soviet Eastern Europe fell after having 
shown substantial percentage increases 
in the preceding 3 months. Exports to 
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Western Europe and the rest of the 
world continued to expand. 


Imports From U.S. Up 


With exceptionally heavy entries of 
cotton and jet aircraft and the good 
reception given American textiles, ap- 
parel, and other recently liberalized con- 
sumer goods, imports from the United 
States rose substantially in the first 5 
months of the year. May figures, how- 
ever, confirmed the reduction in rate of 
increase in imports suggested in earlier 
months. As seasonally adjusted, im- 
ports in March-May increased by only 
1 percent over December-February, and 
the gain was due to the purchase of five 
Boeing 707 aircraft. In the first 5 
months, imports were up 13 percent 
from the average level for 1959. 


N.Y. Trade Fair Huge Success 

The British Exhibition held in New 
York June 10-26 was termed an “out- 
standing success” by the chairman of 
the Dollar Export Council, and the best 
exhibition ever staged in New York. 
About 300,000 people attended the fair, 
including 30,000 prospective buyers who 
registered. The British Travel and 
Holidays Association received over 
16,000 inquiries, British shipping lines 
over 4,000, and airlines over 3,500. The 
motor industry and cigarette machinery 
manufacturers had significantly success- 
ful sales. 

The chairman recommended that 
British manufacturers interested in ex- 
porting to the United States pay partic- 
ular attention to the Pacific Coast mar- 
ket. A considerable number of specific 
inquiries came from Central and South 
American firms. 

A determined effort is necessary, the 
chairman said, to increase exports to 
the dollar countries and indeed to the 


whole world. He pointed out that 
whereas U.K. exports to the United 
States in May were up 7.4 percent over 
the corresponding month in 1959, U.S. 
exports to the United Kingdom were 
95.6 percent higher. U.K. exports to 
Canada were up 14 percent, whereas 
Canadian exports to the United King- 
dom increased by 40 percent. 


Gold Reserves Improve 


The rise in gold and convertible cur- 
rency reserves by $207.2 million in the 
first 5 months of this year is beginning 
to suggest, according to the press, that 
the underlying payments position may 
not be as adverse as the crude trade 
figures have shown. A similar conclu- 
sion is also suggested by the balance-of- 
payments surplus of £46 million re- 
corded in the first quarter of 1960, 
unless the inflow of foreign funds or 
other capital payments over this period 
has been larger than generally sup- 
posed. 

The addition of $33.6 million to the 
reserves in June was considered a re- 
markably good result. This was the 
net increase after payments during the 
month of $14 million to the International 
Monetary Fund, $5.6 million on bilateral 
debts under the old European Payments 
Union, and another $5.6 million as half 
yearly payments on U.S. Marshall Plan 
loans. Without these special payments, 
the rise would have amounted to $58.8 
million, an increase of $5.6 million over 
that of June 1959. 

This result was especially gratifying 
in view of the flow of short-term funds 
from all over into the Federal Republic 
of Germany during June, in response to 
higher interest rates in that country 
and other pressures on the German 
mark. Gold reserves have continued to 
rise despite these developments and all 
the anxieties about the trade balance 
and the apparent leveling off’ of exports. 
More Anti-Inflationary Steps Taken 

The Bank of England on June 23 in- 
creased the Bank rate from 5 to 6 per- 
cent, the first change since January 21. 
In addition, a second call for special 
deposits doubled the amount of the in- 
itial call of April 28. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer announced later that 
afternoon in the House of Commons 
that the Government intended to hold 
Government investment expenditure in 
fiscal 1961-62 at the same level as for 
the current fiscal year. 

Although considerable attention had 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Luxembourg Industrial 
Production on Upswing 


Luxembourg’s steel production in the 
first quarter of 1960 hit a new high of 
1,026,779 tons, surpassing for the first 


time the million-ton level. Prices 
showed a tendency toward stabilization. 
Employment in the steel industry con- 
tinued at a normal level. No significant 
developments occurred in the medium- 
industry sector of the economy. 

Both deposits and savings in the Na- 
tional Savings Bank were higher than 
in the corresponding quarter last year. 
Total deposits were 4,566 million 
Luxembourg francs on March 31, 1960 
(1 Luxembourg franc=US$0.02). 

Agriculture continued to have struc- 
tural organization problems in view of 
Common Market developments. Plans 
were undertaken for an_ intensive 
tourist promotion program for 1960. 


Iron, Steel Output Sets Record 


The iron and steel industry continued 
at the full capacity level it had reached 
early in the second half of 1959. Order 
books showed backlogs of 6 months for 
certain items, the maximum backlog 
desired by the industry. Prices stopped 
increasing at a point below the boom 
level of 1957. 

Pig-iron output reached 951,292 
metric tons, an increase of 140,773 tons 
over the comparable period in 1959. 
Crude-steel production amounted to 
1,026,779 tons, representing an increase 
of 173,707 tons. The steady increase in 
iron and steel production figures re- 
flects the complete recovery from the 
1958 recession. 

Employment in the steel industry 
averaged 24,124 as compared with 
23,762 in the corresponding period in 
1959. Although production increased 
more than 20 percent, employment in- 
creased only 1.5 percent. This reflects 
a return of labor to effective produc- 
tion from the maintenance work pur- 
sued during late 1957 and in 1958. 


Medium Industry at Normal Pace 


The medium industry branches con- 
tinued at their normally reported levels 
of activity with marginal branches, 
however, barely maintaining their index 
levels or even showing declines. Bev- 
erages and tobacco (with an index of 
202), nonmetallic minerals (169), and 
chemicals (179) continued at their 
usual high levels. The most important 
loss was registered by the leather 
branch (52), which had experienced a 
small upswing in late 1959 only to drop 
again to 50 percent of its 1947 activity. 

Furniture (59) went down 14.5 per- 
cent, compared with the first quarter 


(Continued on page 26) 
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lrish Payments Outlook Good; 
Export Rise Narrows Trade Deficit 


The outlook for Ireland’s economy in 1960 is for a 2-3 percent rise 


in real national income. 


On the basis of current trends, the balance 


of payments should be close to equilibrium by the end of the year. 
Economic activity in Ireland continued to expand during the second 
quarter and prospects are favorable for another good year in all 


sectors. 


Exports rose sharply compared with 1959, while imports 


advanced by a smaller amount, thus narrowing the trade deficit. 
Capital movements made for a slight decline in the commercial 
banks’ external assets but the liquidity position of the banking system 
remained adequate for the credit needs of the economy despite the 
improvement in the seasonal balance of payments. 
The industrial sector spurred on by a firm foreign as well as a 


domestic demand continued to make significant gains. 


The agricul- 


tural outlook appeared satisfactory and, if agricultural production 
continues favorable during the harvesting season, the value of agri- 
cultural output may approach the 1957 peak level. 


Trade Gap Narrowed 


The continued expansion of industrial 
exports reduced the trade deficit during 
the first half of 1960. This increase 
in exports is closely associated with 
the current British economic boom as 
well as the emphasis placed during the 
last 2 years on production for export. 

Imports also rose but by a smaller 
amount. Nevertheless, the demand for 
imports, boosted by the end of the 
seventh round of wage increases and 
the high level of Government expendi- 
tures, is still very strong and there- 
fore further reductions in the trade 
deficit are not expected during the lat- 
ter half of the year. Increased returns 
from tourism and other invisibles, how- 
ever, should make for a balance of pay- 
ments deficit of less than £5 million in 
1960, compared with £8.7 million in 
1959. 

The excess of imports over exports, 
during the first 6 months of the year, 
was £44 million compared with £48 
ports through June 1960 were £66 mil- 
lion, up £8 million from last year. Im- 
ports were £112 million, which was a 
£4-million advance over the first 6 
months of 1959. Various nonagricul- 
tural exports as well as frozen beef and 
raw wool paced the rise in exports. 

The increase in imports covered a 
wide range of commodities and re- 
flected, as indicated above, a buoyant 
demand in economy. While exports are 
expected to register further gains dur- 
ing the second half of 1960 over the 
1959 period, imports should also rise by 
the same amount. Thus, no further re- 
duction in the trade deficit vis-a-vis 
1959 may be realized in the next 6 
months. 

Ireland’s trade with the United 
States in the first 4 months of 1960 
showed exports at £3.9 ($10.9 million) 
and imports at £4.5 million ($12.6 mil- 








lion), compared with £3 million ($8.4 
million) and £4.3 million ($12 million) 
in the first 4 months of 1959. Frozen 
beef accounted for the increased ex- 
ports to the United States. Corn, to- 
bacco, raw cotton, and machinery were 
responsible for the rise in imports, but 
sharp reduction in imports of American 
coal offset these gains. With the ex- 
ception of coal, however, virtually all 
import commodities from the United 


States were registering advances over 
1959. 


GATT, EFTA Links Considered 


Government leaders indicated in the 
quarter that Ireland was considering 
participation in GATT and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association (EFTA). 
Observers were sent to the May GATT 
sessions in Geneva, and the Executive 
Secretary of GATT was in Dublin for 
two days for discussions with Govern- 
ment officials. The Prime Minister, in 
his speech at Shannon Airport, hinted 
that Ireland is considering whether 
participation in the EFTA would be 
advantageous. Hitherto he had main- 
tained that association with EFTA 
would be of no real benefit to Ireland. 
Although the Government has not re- 
vealed any definite decision on either 
of these organizations, it is believed 
that as of now the chances are greater 
that Ireland will accede to the GATT 
rather than associate with the EFTA. 


Industrial Production Up 

On the basis of rough indicators, it 
is estimated that industrial production 
during the April-June period increased 
4 to 5 percent over the like quarter in 
1959. This represents a slowing down 
of the rate of increase in the last three 
quarters. It should be noted, however, 
that the second quarter last year was at 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Costa Rican Business on Upswing 


Costa Rican business in the second quarter of 1960 was reported on 
an upward trend, in contrast to the normal seasonal decline during 


this period. 


Several external loans to Costa Rica were completed during the 
period and others were being negotiated. Foreign exchange reserves 
were down to US$19.7 million in May, approximately 11.1 million 


below that of May 1959. 


Both the 1960-61 coffee crop and the 1959-60 sugar crop reportedly 


are record harvests. 


A number of industrial and mining activities 


were being planned or had been initiated. 


Financial Activity Brisk 


A US$10-million loan was signed with 
the Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York for expanding agricultural and 
industrial credit through the national 
banking system. 

Negotiations for a US$8.3 million 
World Bank loan for completion of the 
Rio Macho hydroelectric project appear 
to be stalled due to a stipulation by the 
Bank that rates for electricity be in- 
creased to a point that covers cost of 
operation and provides adequate main- 
tenance and growth revenues. 

Costa Rica also negotiated a US 
$1-million loan with the Bank of 
America to be used as a revolving fund 
in connection with the construction of 
the Inter-American Highway, and a 
US$2-million World Bank capital goods 
loan. A US$3-million loan to construct 
the San Jose-El Coco highway has been 
provisionally approved by the Export 
Import Bank. 

At the end of May, the latest month 
for which figures are available, the 
Government’s foreign exchange reserves 
were US$19.7 million as compared with 
US$22.7 million on March 31, 1960, and 
US$30.8 miillion as of May 31, 1959. 


U.S. Share of Costa Rican Trade Off 


The United States accounted for 47.1 
percent of total imports during the first 
quarter of 1960 as compared to 49.3 per- 
cent during the corresponding quarter 
of 1959. The United States took ap- 
proximately 33.3 percent of total ex- 
ports in the first quarter of this year 
as compared with 45.7 percent during 
the like quarter of 1959. Total imports 
were valued at US$23 million while ex- 
ports were reported at US$28.6 million. 

The significant drop in exports to the 
United States during the first quarter 
of this year is due to reduced coffee 
shipments which dropped from 4.7 mil- 
lion colones to 1.8 million colones. A 
small reduction in volume of banana ex- 
ports was more than offset by increased 
shipments of meat products to the 
United States. 


Coffee-Sugar Crop Forecasts 


The 1960-61 coffee crop production is 
expected to be a record high. An esti- 





mated 1,006,250 bags of 60 kilograms 
(one kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) each 
will be harvested and registered with 
the Coffee Office, a noteworthy increase 
over the previous season. Harvesting 
of the new crop began in the lowlands 
of Turrialba. 


The local Chamber of Sugar Growers 
reports that centrifugal sugar produc- 
tion for the 1959-60 season is a record 
1.250 million quintals (1 quintal—101 
pounds). 


Industrial Activity Increases 


The Consultative and Coordination 
Committee for Industrial Development, 
provided for in the Law of Industrial 
Protection and Development (see For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 2, 1959, 
p. 6) was named shortly after the pro- 
mulgation of the law but did not offi- 
cially take office until May. The seven- 
man committee reportedly is evaluating 
more than 150 applications for benefits 
under the law. 

The Industria Nacional Alimentos 
Gibbons, which mills and mixes feed- 
stuffs for poultry and livestock, was 
inaugurated in June. The firm pur- 
chases grains locally but imports feed 
concentrates. Present production is 400 
short tons a month. 


Colgate-Palmolive (Costa Rica) S.A. 


with a total capitalization of 1.3 million 


colones was registered in June. The 
firm will produce, fabricate, import, ex- 
port, purchase, sell, and distribute al] 
kinds of hygienic and cosmetic products, 
chemical products, drugs and pharma- 
ceutical preparations, as well as raw 
materials used in their manufacture. 
Formation of the company is in a 
preliminary stage but is expected, to- 
gether with a plant in Guatemala, to 
cover the distribution of Colgate-Palm- 
olive Peet products in the Central 
American common market area. 


Standard Fruit Co. is constructing a 
plant for chilling, boxing, and storage 
of bananas. The packing of “hands” in 
boxes will permit continuous cutting 
and give better protection to the fruit. 
The operation involves an investment 
of US$500,000 and is expected to be in 
operation in late July. 


Mining Explorations Proceed 


The South American Gold and Plati- 
num Co. plans to conduct large-scale 
gold exploration on the west side of the 
Osa Peninsula in the area of the Sirena 
River. If the exploration program con- 
firms preliminary indications the com- 
pany would invest approximately US$2 
million in a placer mining operation and 
would possibly establish a gold refinery. 

A subsidiary of the International 
Iron Corp. of Houston, Texas, Hierro 
Internacional de Costa Rica, has re- 
quested exclusive l-year mineral ex- 
ploration rights to several tracts of land 
west of Santa Cruz in Guanacaste 
Province. Exploration is scheduled to 
begin in the fall of 1960. The area of 
the deposits has tentatively been named 
as Huacas Iron Range pending official 
designation. 

The draft law amending the Mining 
Code again has been placed on the Leg- 
islative Assembly’s agenda but no sig- 
nificant progress toward its passage had 
been made.—U.S. Embassy, San Jose. 





investment in ECUADOR 


Sold by U.S. Department of Commerce Field Offices, and by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


a BFC handbook for U.S. businessmen . . . covering the climate for 
foreign investment in Ecuador . . . economic conditions . . . resources 
and industry . . . transportation and communications . . . finance . . . 
foreign trade and commercial policy . . . trade and exchange controls 
. . « business policy, organization, management . . . taxation . . . labor 
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Foreign Service Officer 


To Visit New Orleans 


Ellis O. Jones III, Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer from the U.S. Consulate 
General, Lagos, will be available 
for trade conferences in New Or- 
leans on August 11 and 12. 

Businessmen desiring to discuss 
with Mr. Jones business matters 
in the Lagos area may arrange to 
do so through the U.S. Department 
of Commerce Field Office in New 
Orleans. A 

APAPAAPAAPPPPAAAP AAPA IA APP PAPAPA 


Dominican Business 
Conditions Depressed 


Business conditions in the Dominican 
Republic continued depressed in the first 
half of 1960, although the cane grinding 
season provided a much needed stimula- 
tion to employment. 

The retail and wholesale trade showed 
little or no improvement, reflecting the 
general over-all contraction in economic 
activity brought about by the low vol- 
ume of exports and Government fiscal 
and monetary policies. Credit in gen- 
eral was tight. Domestic payments 
were slow, and business firms continued 
to maintain low inventories. 

Bank deposits and money in circula- 
tion both declined significantly in the 
first quarter, and the trend was believed 
to have continued in the subsequent 
quarter. Public works programs for 
the most part remained suspended, ce- 
ment production was considerably below 
capacity, and the only significant devel- 
opment in the private investment sector 
was completion of the new flour mill. 

While Dominican first-half statistical 
trade data were not available, both ex- 
ports and imports were believed down 
from the corresponding period in 1959. 
According to the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. January-May 1960 exports 
to the Dominican Republic were 34 per- 
cent below the same 1959 period, and 
U.S. imports were 4 percent below the 
comparable 1959 months. Sugar ex- 
ports were reportedly slow in getting 
under way earlier in the year, ostensibly 
in anticipation of selling at higher 
prices. 

The only bright feature in the econ- 
omy was the favorable outlook for agri- 
cultural production as indications were 
that the 1959-1960 sugar, coffee, cacao, 
and tobacco crops were or would be ex- 
cellent. 

Unemployment was considerable in 
both the urban and rural areas, in the 
latter after completion of the sugar 
harvest late in the second quarter. The 
Government attempted to assist the un- 
employed workers by legislating rent 
cuts and free meal programs. 
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Guatemalan Foreign Exchange 


Holdings in Seasonal Decline 


Guatemala’s holdings of foreign exchange began their seasonal 
fall in the second quarter as coffee shipments declined. 

Government revenues appeared to be lagging behind expenditures. 
The new Guatemalan budget is 11 percent below the budget of the 


preceding year. 


Sesame seed production increased by over 50 percent while cotton 
seed yields were off. Sugar growers are to be assisted in all phases 
of production as well as in selling their crop. 

New private investments in Guatemala continued, while domestic 


trade was reportedly weak. 


Reserves Begin Seasonal Decline 


The Bank of Guatemala’s monetary 
stabilization fund, which represents 
nearly all of the country’s international 
monetary reserves, stood at the equiva- 
lent of US$60 million at the end of May. 
From a low point of US$39.4 million on 
September 30, 1959, the fund rose stead- 
ily to US$61.5 million on April 30, 1960. 
The decline registered in May may be 
expected to continue for several months 
until the annual period of large-volume 
coffee shipments is reached in the fall. 
At the month’s end the fund as a per- 
centage of currency and demand liabil- 
ities was at 66, the highest figure since 
June 1958. 

During the second quarter, coffee and 
banana exports moved well and there 
were good prospects for the cotton crop. 


Government Revenues Lag 


Throughout the quarter Government 
revenues continued to show short falls 
while expenditures appeared to be at a 
rate which would produce a 1959-60 
deficit not much under the US$13.9- 
million deficit of 1958-59. The 1960-61 
Government budget, as passed by Con- 
gress, is balanced at US$102.4 million. 
This is the smallest budget since the 
one for 1957-58 and represents a de- 
crease of 11 percent from the 1959-60 
budget as originally passed by Congress. 

The Monetary Board on June 1, 1960, 
lowered its reserve requirements on sav- 
ings deposits and time deposits (pay- 
able after 30 days) from the 15 percent 
required for the past 6 months to the 
former figure of 10 percent. 


Seed, Oil, Sugar Output Estimated 
Sesame seed and cotton seed produc- 
tion in 1959-60 are estimated to have 
totaled 1,529,000 and 56,039,000 pounds, 
respectively. Sesame-seed production 
increased almost 58 percent, whereas 
cotton-seed production declined slightly. 
The Sugar Cane Growers’ Association 
of Guatemala announced the creation of 
a technical advisory office to assist 
growers in all phases of cultivation and 
in the financing and sale of sugarcane. 
This was announced as part of an in- 
tensive sugar development program that 





has as its objective an increase in ex- 
ports and the development of a new 
source of income for the country. The 
association also announced that sugar 
mills can grind about 200,000 additional 
tons of cane beginning with the 1960-61 
grind. 


Several Investments Planned 


The Ministry of Economy formed 
committees in June to campaign for the 
increased consumption of Guatemalan 
products and to advertise such products. 

Various new industrial enterprises 
representing some US$1.5 million in 
new investment were publicized. Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet is establishing a 
plant in Guatemala City for the manu- 
facture of some of its products. Con- 
structora Centroamericana plans to sup- 
ply parts for making low-cost houses 
under a new German system. 

Trajes Nacionales has been organized 
to manufacture a U.S. brand of men’s 
clothing. Considerable attention was 
given, however, to opposition to this 
enterprise by Guatemalan tailors. Union 
Textil is a new company formed to pro- 
duce cotton textiles now being imported. 
Bolsas de Papel, financed in part by 
U.S. capital, is starting to produce 
multiwall cement and food bags. A 
Mexican firm has established a branch, 
DM Nacional de Guatemala, for the 
manufacture of sheet metal office and 
home furniture. 


Domestic Trade Softens 


Credits are becoming tighter and col- 
lections on domestic trade have contin- 
ued to deteriorate slightly. Consumer 
good sales dropped off except in a few 
lines such as cigarettes and textiles. 
The relatively slow payment of salaries 
and bills by the Government is partially 
responsible for falling sales of consumer 
goods and more difficult collections. In- 
dustrial production probably increased 
slightly but construction continued to be 
a weak spot in the economy. 

The law for reducing the price of 
medicines went into effect on June 24. 
(See Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 
23, 1960, p. 18). Within a few days 

(Continued on page 25) 








ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Japanese Economy Levels Off 


After months of a steadily rising tempo, Japan’s economy in April 
and May began to show signs of leveling off on a relatively high 


plateau. 


Preliminary indications are that industrial production in May 
showed little change over the figure for the preceding month although 
the latter was 30 percent higher than April 1959. Similarly, May’s 


export level remained almost stationary. 


Imports, on the other hand, 


increased by slightly more than eight percent, largely due to the 


seasonal pattern. 
Foreign Trade Rises Further 


Over the entire first half of the year, 
however, Japan’s exports reached a rec- 
ord level of $1,842 billion (f.o.b. Japan). 
This amount was almost 20 percent 
higher than for the comparable period 
in 1959. Imports into Japan during the 
same period totaled $2,243 billion (c.i.f. 
Japan), an increase of slightly over 29 
percent on the first 6 months of the 
preceding year, and second only to the 
record level of imports in January-June 
1957. 

Exports of all major commodity 
groupings with the exception of drugs 
and chemicals increased. Exports of the 
latter totaled $87 million, a decline of 
2.5 percent from the comparable period 
in 1959. Those major groupings show- 
ing increases were: Metals and metal 
products, $241.8 million, up 33.2 per 
cent; textiles and textile products, 
$548.7 million, up 21.9 percent; machin- 
ery and parts, $412 million, up 15.1 per- 
cent; nonferrous metals and metal 
products, $66.6 million, up 12.9 percent; 
foodstuffs and beverages, $114.4 million, 
up 8.3 percent; and all other products, 
$316.1 million, up 25.2 percent. 

Among the specific export items show- 
ing marked gains during the first half 
of the year were transistor radios, 
$58.1 million, up 71.6 percent; and iron 
and steel products, $161.8 million, up 
39.3 percent. 

Import categories registered mixed 
performances. Among those showing an 
increase were ferrous ores and iron and 
steel scrap, $325.8 million, up 55.6 per 
cent; animal and vegetable raw mate- 
rials, $316.1 million, up 41.6 percent; 
nonferrous metals, $51 million, up 41.4 
percent; textile raw materials $445 mil- 
lion, up 34.8 percent; mineral fuels, 
$316.1 million, up 34.1 percent; drugs 
and chemicals, $133.3 million, up 29 per- 
cent; and all other products, $186.4 mil- 
lion, up 85.2 percent. Those showing de- 
clines were machinery items, $179.6 mil- 
lion, down 11.2 percent; and foods and 
beverages, $253.6 million, down 5.5 per- 
cent. Among the specific items, imports 
of lumber, raw rubber, iron ore, non- 
ferrous ores, and coal all increased by 
more than 50 percent. 


Balance of Payments Satisfactory 


Despite the high level of import skip- 
ments, there is considerable confidence 
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among businessmen and Government of- 
ficials that the balance-of-payments sit- 
uation will not seriously deteriorate in 
the near future. 

Generally, the Japanese economy 
seems to have paused after a long pe- 
riod of rapid growth. It is somewhat 
less buoyant and expansionist than it 
was during the early months of the 
year, but seems fairly well stabilized 
at high levels of production, consump- 
tion, and employment. The signs of a 
slow-down in the hitherto rapid rate of 
expansion have been carefully observed, 
and possible remedial measures are un- 
der discussion. Earlier apprehension 
that the economy might become. “over- 
heated,” or that the balance of payments 
would show a major deficit by the end 
of the year, have receded.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Tokyo. 





Irish Payments .. . 
(Continued from page 7) 


a relatively high level and the increases 
of the preceding quarters were against 
lower levels. 

The same factors evident in the last 
6 months are believed to be responsible 
for the continued rise in industrial pro- 
duction. These were the upward move- 
ment in current demand due to the re- 
cent wage increases, the high level of 
Government expenditure, and rising 
foreign demand. Industrial employ- 
ment was 3 percent above that of a 
year ago and increases occurred in pro- 
ductivity resulting from better use of 
existing capacity. Moreover, rising im- 
ports. of raw material and semimanu- 
factures as well as the continued in- 
creases in exports point to the expan- 
sion of industrial production during the 
second quarter of 1960. 

During the first 6 months of 1960, 12 
foreign firms began production, of 
which two were American, five British, 
one Japanese, and the rest Western 
European. The two U.S. firms were the 
Kire Manufacturing Co., Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of the Kenrose Manufacturing 
Co., Roanoke, Va. (ladies dresses), and 
J. Birdmoyer Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of 
J. Birdmoyer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(dental requisites). At the end of June, 
10 more factories were under construc- 
tion, of which two were for U.S. firms. 


Latin American Draft 
Debt to U.S. Increases 


Draft indebtedness of Latin Ameri- 
can importers to U.S. exporters in- 
creased by $1.1 million in June, raising 
the outstanding amount to $175.5 mil- 
lion at the month’s end, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York reports. 

Drafts paid by Latin American im- 
porters amounted to $41.2 million in 
June, $0.8 million more than in May, 
and new drafts drawn (net of cancella- 
tions) by U.S. exporters on these im- 
porters amounted to $42.3 million, $3.3 
million more than in the preceding 
month. The excess of new drafts drawn 
over drafts paid accounts for the 
month’s increase of $1.1 million in out- 
standing draft indebtedness. 

The only country showing a sizable 
increase in draft indebtedness to U.S. 
exporters in June was Brazil, up $1.1 
million. The largest decline was $1.4 
million for Cuba, lowering the reported 
draft indebtedness of Cuban importers 
to $21 million on June 30. All other 
countries showed comparatively small 
changes. 

Among the large increases in new 
drafts drawn by U.S. exporters on 
Latin American importers in June were 
$2.3 million for Brazil and $1.3 million 
for Argentina. The only significant de- 
crease was $1 million for Colombia. 
Drafts paid by Venezuelan importers 
declined by $1 million in June. The 
changes in drafts paid were small for 
all other countries. 

The outstanding amount of confirmed 
letters of credit issued by reporting 
banks in favor of U.S. exporters was 
$211.8 million at the end of June, a 
decrease of $10.9 million from the pre- 
ceding month. The outstanding amounts 
covering shipments to Brazil and Vene- 
zuela showed marked declines of $3.6 
million and $2.8 million, respectively, 
with lesser declines of between $1 mil- 
lion and $2 million for exporters ship- 
ping to Cuba, Panama, and Uruguay. 
There were no notable increases. 





It is estimated that by the end of the 
year these 22 firms will be employing 
approximately 1,500 men and women. 
The above totals include activity in 
the Shannon Airport development area 
where 4 firms are in production and 4 
more are expected to be in operation by 
the end of the year, at which time there 
will be close to 600 employed by these 
firms. The Irish Government is par- 
ticularly anxious to generate jobs in 
this area to offset possible loss of em- 
ployment at Shannon Airport if and 
when the major airlines decide against 
using Shannon for their jet airliners. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Belgium Enacts 
Antitrust Law 


The Belgian Government has enacted 
antitrust legislation in response to its 
obligations under the Rome Treaty 
creating the European Economic Com- 
munity. Divided into four chapters, 
the Belgian law is considered to be 
much milder than similar laws in 
France and Germany. 

Chapter I, dealing with the abuse of 
“economic power,” defines that term as 
the power held by a person or company 
acting independently or in concert to 
establish, by industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, or financial activities, a 
preponderant influence on the supply 
of goods or services, or on the price 
and quality of goods or services. 

Article II provides for a determina- 
tion as to when an abuse exists. An 
abuse is said to exist when one or more 
persons, having economic power,. work 
against the general interest by prac- 
tices which warp or restrain normal 
competition, hamper the economic 
liberty of producers, distributors, or 
consumers, or the development of pro- 
duction or exchange. 

The second chapter outlines the pro- 
cedure and machinery used to deter- 
mine when economic power is abused. 
For example, when there are serious 
reasons to believe that abuses exist, a 
commissioner, appointed by the Crown 
to the Council of Economic Disputes, 
may institute an investigation at the 
end of which he reports his fiindings to 
the Minister of Economic Affairs. Also, 
the commissioner may institute an in- 
vestigation upon the complaint of per- 
sons, companies or organizations repre- 
senting groups having a common in- 
terest, which suffer from alleged abuses 
of economic power. Other provisions 
in the chapter relate to the procedure 
to be followed for the investigation, 
publicity connected with a case, and 
measures to be taken regarding second 
infringement. 

The remaining chapters are concerned 
with the penal sanctions for noncom- 
pliance with the law and with special 
provisions relating to its applicability 
under the Common Market. 

The legislation became effective on 
June 22, 1960. 





Mexico Extends Subsidy 


The Mexican subsidy, or reduction in 
applicable export duty, originally 


granted ginned cotton from specified 
areas of the Republic from June 1, 
1959, to May 31, 1960, has been ex- 
tended to apply to exports during the 
period June 1, 1960-May 31, 1961.— 
Diario Oficial. 
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International Coffee Agreement 


Of 1959 Extended for One Year 


The International Coffee Agreement, 
signed on September 24, 1959, by 15 
Latin American coffee-growing coun- 
tries and by France and Portugal, has 
been extended for another year ending 
September 30, 1961. The agreement 
had been due to expire on September 
30 this year. 

Export quotas for the next year will 
be determined, at the choice of each 
country, on one of the following bases: 
(a) Quotas stated in Annex 1 of the 
original agreement; (b) adjusted 
quotas approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors in its third session of the first year 
of operations, that is, 88 percent of the 
exportable production of each country 
as estimated by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and published in March, 
1960; or, (c) for countries with an 
exportable production of less than 2 
million bags, 88 percent of the export- 
able production to be estimated by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
March 1961. 

The quotas to be decided upon will 
be considered as basic export quotas 
for any future agreement. 

For each of the agremeent countries, 
export quotas just referred to in (a) 
and (b), in 60-kilogram bags, are as 
follows: 





Country (a) (b) 
Brazil 17,431,000 17,431,000 
Colombia 5,969,000 5,969,000 
> ee 694,000 743,600 
ee... Ms eet es 312,000 312,000 
Dominican Republic 398,000 440,000 
OS Se eee 455,000 455,000 
El Salvador 1,259,000 1,355,000 
France 638,000 1,010,240 
Guatemala 1,085,000 1,249,600 
| Oe 500,000 550,000 
Honduras 176,000 272,800 
Mexico 1,303,000 1,408,000 
Nicaragua 344,000 344,000 
Panama 10,000 22,000 
Peru 4 251,000 404,800 
Portugal 1,165,000 1,325,000 
Venezuela 660,000 660,000 

Total . 82,650,000 33,952,040 





Syrian Region Permits 
Plastic Jar Imports 


Plastic jars, covered by Syrian Cus- 


toms Tariff Nos. 965, 966, and 967, now 
may be imported, the Syrian Region 
Ministry of Economy and Trade has 
afinounced. 

Under the prevailing regulations, 
import licenses are required. 

The new action became effective June 
2.—U.S. Consulate, Damascus. 






The French delegation issued a dec- 
laration stating that it could not accept 
the extension in the name of certain 
countries or states (that is, Togo and 
Cameroun) which have changed their 
institutional ties with France since the 
agreement was signed. France will 
transmit the text of the Resolution to 
those countries for study and decision 
as to whether they agree to the exten- 
sion. 

The extension was affected by Reso- 
lution No. 11 of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the agreement, approved on 
June 11, 1960. 


Signing of the agreement in 1959 


was reported in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, October 26, 1959, page 7. 





Guatemala, El Salvador Sign 
Trade Treaties With Austria 


Commercial treaties signed by Aus- 
tria and Guatemala and by Austria 
and El Salvador provide for the adop- 
tion of measures to develop and increase 
trade between the respective countries. 
Coffee produced in the two Central 
American countries is to be imported 
without restriction in Austria. 

The two Central American countries 
and Austria mutually agreed to apply 
the principle of the most favored nation 
with respect to tariffs, customs formali- 
ties, and other expenses payable on im- 
ports and exports of merchandise origi- 
nating either in or destined to the con- 
tracting parties of each document. 

This clause will not apply to the 
granting or conservation of concessions 
that one of the parties may have con- 
ceded to its border countries to facilitate 
frontier traffic; concessions that result 
from a customs union or free trade zone 
to which one of the two parties adheres 
or belongs; and, concessions that one 
party may have granted to third coun- 
tries in multilateral treaties in which 
the other party does not participate. 

The treaties are to be ratified in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional re- 
quirements of the respective countries 
and will become effective on ex- 
change of ratifications—U.S. Embassy, 
Vienna. 

A similar agreement between Costa 
Rica and Austria was reported in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, May 9, 1960, 
page 13. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS. 





France Adopts New 
Customs Measures 


Customs measures affecting import 
into France of cotton linters, selected 
organic dyestuffs, and styrene have been 
announced by the French Government. 


Imports from all sources of cleaned 
or bleached cotton linters in bulk or in 
sheets—F rench tariff position No. 55.02 
B—have been exempted from duty. Cot- 
ton linters previously were subject to 
duty at the rate of 12.6 percent ad 
valorem when imported in bulk, and of 
10.8 percent ad valorem when entered in 
the form of sheets. The United States 
supplied 23 percent of total 1959 French 
imports of the commodity. 

The benefit of the current reduced 
rate of 25 percent ad valorem for im- 
port of synthetic organic dyestuffs— 
French tariff position No. 32.05—has 
been extended to December 31, 1960, for 
countries outside the Common Market. 
Only 1.4 percent of total 1959 French 
imports of such dyestuffs came from 
the United States. 


The previously suspended duty on the 
import of styrene—French tariff posi- 
tion No. 29.01 D e—has been reestab- 
lished. The duty on imports from 
countries enjoying most-favored-nation 
treatment, other than Common Market 
countries, has been fixed at 14 percent 
ad valorem as against a full rate of 18 
percent. The United States in 1959 fur- 
nished 33 percent of total French im- 
ports of this aromatic hydrocarbon used 
mainly in preparation of plastic ma- 
terial and synthetic rubber. 

These commodities do not require im- 
port licenses. 

The new measures were published in 
the Journal Officiel, July 1 and July 3. 
—U.S. Embassy, Paris. 





India’s Third 5-Year Plan 
Outline Available on Loan 


A copy of the draft outline of India’s 
Third 5-Year Plan issued by the Plan- 
ning Commission, Government of India, 
June 1960, is available on loan from the 
Far Eastern Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


The outline of over 200 pages includes 
chapters on progress under the first and 
second 5-year plans, agriculture, irriga- 
tion and power, industries and minerals, 
transport and communications, and fi- 
nancial and human resources for the 
plan. 

Information on project priorities and 
production targets during the third plan 
(1961-66) was summarized in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 4, 1960, page 7. 
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India Sets Export 


Quota for Goatskins 


Established shippers in India will be 
permitted to export raw goatskins, dur- 
ing the 7-month period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, on the basis of 66% per- 
cent of 2 of their best year’s exports 
in any of the 5 calendar years 1954 to 
1958, under notifications issued by the 
Joint Chief Controller of Imports and 
Exports on June 2 and 22. 

Applications will be considered on 
their merit from shippers who exported 
raw goatskins in 1959. Concessions 
will also be made for established ex- 
porters whose exports were relatively 
low during the base period. 

Export quotas for goatskins were in- 
troduced in June 1959. In the year 
ended May 31, 1960, exporters were 
granted licenses equal to 100 percent 
of their highest export level in 1956, 
1957, or 1958. Tanners complained sub- 
sequently to the Government of India 
that prices of raw skins remained high 
despite the quotas. The cut in the 
quota established in June 1960 is an at- 
tempt to strike a balance, easing the 
price situation without releasing for 
domestic consumption more goatskins 
than can be consumed by local tanners. 





Argentina Drops Vegetable 
Oil Exchange Retentions 


Exchange retentions on sunflower 
seed, cotton seed, and peanut oils have 
been removed by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. 

This measure, authorized by Decree 
No. 7,921 of July 13, is designed to 
stimulate exports by improving the 
competitive position of Argentine 
traders. Hitherto exports of these 
oils have been subject to a retention of 
20 percent.—Boletin Oficial de la Re- 
publica Argentina, Buenos Aires. 





Dominican Importers Must 
Submit Statistical Forms 


Importers in the Dominican Republic 
now are required to submit a “statistical 
form”—C.E. No. 31—to the Export- 
Import Coordinating Commission for 
orders whose individual c.i.f. value ex- 


»ceeds $1,000, according to trade sources. 


The new form, submitted through 
commercial banks, must be assigned a 
registration number by the Commission 
and returned to the importer via the 
commercial bank before a firm order 
can be placed with a supplier abroad. 

Importers must report the assigned 
registration numbers to the Dominican 
Customs at the time of clearing ship- 





ments and commercial banks must refer 
to those numbers when requesting ap- 
proval to transfer foreign exchange to 
exporters abroad, the same sources re- 
port. 

The Export-Import Coordinating 
Commission, appointed in October 1959, 
is comprised of representatives from 
various Government agencies including 
the Central Bank and the Customs De- 
partment. 





Commodities Listed for Which 
Cuban Bank Is Sole Importer 


The Bank for the Foreign Trade of 
Cuba, a Government entity, has been 
designated as the sole importer of a 
long list of commodities, as follows: 


Lard, tallow, bacon, edible oils, salt pork, 
condensed and evaporated milk, butter, 
wheat and wheat flour, rice, beans, lentils, 
peas, chickpeas, corn, potatoes, onions, and 
garlic; sewing machines, including parts 
and accessories; typewriters, calculating 
and adding machines; phonographs; record 
players, including parts and accessories; 
phonograph records, dictaphones and other 


office machines; refrigerators, including 
parts and accessories; air-conditioners; 
radio and television receivers, including 


parts and accessories; batteries and elec- 
tric light bulbs, fluorescent lighting tubes. 

Porcelain tableware, table utensils and 
pees yp in general; razor blades; watches 
and clocks; games and toys; photographic 
film; raw material for the pharmaceutical 
industry and surgical instruments; raw cot- 
ton, cotton thread for sewing, embroider- 
ing, hand-knitting, or for mechanical 
weaving; raw material for paper, including 
pulp and waste; kraft wrapping paper; 
gazette paper for newspapers, bond paper 
for periodicals, bond book paper, bond 
lithograph paper, rice cigarette paper, 
manila wrapping paper for fruits and 
sanitary purposes, and glazed paper; ordi- 
nary unplaned pine lumber and plywood; 
fertilizers. 

Jute sugar and coffee sacks; insecticides 
and fungicides; cured calfskins without 
hair; wrought iron or steel wire, wrought 
iron or steel fencing, wrought iron or steel 
barbed wire; crude petroleum, aviation 
gasoline, gas solvents, fuel oil (0.6 percent 
sulfur content), lubricating oils and 
greases; tractors; bulldozers; agricultural 
machinery and implements, including parts 
and accessories; sugar mill machinery and 
equipment; motors and motor parts and ac- 
cessories; electric and hand pumps, station- 
ary cranes and cranes mounted on vehicles; 
a and buses; locomotives; tires and 
tubes. 


The action was effected by Cuban 
Minstry of Commerce Resolution No. 
295 of July 14, 1960.—Gaceta Oficial, 
July 18, 1960. 

(See Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 
25, 1960, p. 11, for preliminary an- 
nouncement. ) 

Import and distribution procedures 
to be followed by the Bank have not 
yet been announced. 





Austrian tobacco imports in 1959 
totaled 18.9 million pounds compared 
with 22.6 million in 1958, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 
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Bidding Procedures 
Revised by Korea 


The Korean Government has elimi- 
nated negotiated bidding on contracts 
for Government-financed services and 
procurement contracts, except in cer- 
tain special cases, and has established 
new procedures designed to prevent 
collusion and other malpractices. Bids 
on Government contracts will now be 
awarded under one of three methods. 
The method used will not be announced 
in advance, but will be selected by 
lottery at the time of opening of the 
bids. 

The methods to be used are: To the 
lowest bidder, provided that the bid 
is not lower than 80 percent of the 
“reasonable” cost as estimated by the 
Government; to the bidder offering less 
than but closest to the weighted aver- 
age of all bids; to the bidder offering 
more than, but closest to the weighted 
average among those bidding below the 
“reasonable” cost. 

In commenting on the new system, 
the Minister of Finance stated that 
while some confusion may arise in im- 
plementation of the new bidding sys- 
tem, he believed that close cooperation 
between business firms and Govern- 
ment offices concerned would eliminate 
the inadequate implementation of proj- 
ets, prearranged biddings, delays in 
construction, and ‘nonobservance of 
contract terms which had _ resulted 
under the previous method and help 
save Government funds.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Seoul. 
















































Mexico Establishes New 
Import Classifications 


Mexico has established new, specific, 
import tariff classifications for refrac- 
tory cement with a calcium aluminate 
base, effective July 13, and for alumi- 
num solder, effective July 15. 

The new classifications, and their 
duties, specific in pesos per gross kilo- 
gram, and percent ad valorem, are as 
follows (1 peso=US$0.08) : 








































650.01.02. Refractory cements with a base 
of calcium aluminate: .05 (no ad val- 
orem) 

679.01.08. Solder of aluminum and _ its 





alloys, coated with flux (including elec- 
trodes): 1.50 and 10 percent. 


—Diario Oficial. 


















































Nicaraguan boneless beef shipments 
to the United States during the first 5 
months of 1960 totaled 4.1 million 
pounds, according to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 

Beef exports to the United States in 
all of 1959 were 5.8 million. 
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Iraq has established its 1960 import- 
licensing program. 

As in 1959, the program provides for 
classifying imports into three cate- 
gories, regardless of source. 

Commodities in the first category are 
restricted to limited allocations and 
are licensed against quotas at selected 
times during the year. Commodities 
in the second category are prohibited 
and may not be imported into Iraq. All 
other commodities are included in a 
third category, for which allocations 
are unlimited and import license ap- 
plications may be made at any time 
during the year. Licenses will nor- 
mally entitle holders to the necessary 
foreign exchange for imports. 

The regulation requiring an importer 
to use an import license already 
granted him before applying for a new 
license is strictly enforced, even if a 
different source of origin for the goods 
is involved. 

The period of validity for import li- 
censes for hard-currency goods is 1 
year; that for soft-currency imports, 4 
months. 


Allocation for Autos Set 


The limited allocation equivalent to 
$8.4 million for passenger cars has sig- 
nificance for U.S. suppliers; this com- 
modity was on the prohibited list in 
1959. Other commodities of interest to 
U.S. suppliers, with allocations in dol- 
lar equivalents, are: Canned foodstuffs, 
for which import licenses will be 
granted freely whereas in 1959 only a 
limited allocation of $140,000 was pro- 
vided chewing gum, $140,000, and play- 
ing cards, $42,000, compared with pro- 
hibitions for both items in 1959; and 
cigarettes and cigars, $980,000, com- 
pared with $280,000 last year. 

First-category commodities and 
amounts allocated, in thousands of 





Ecuadoran Surtaxes 
On Income Listed 


Surtaxes on income derived from 
personal and professional services in 
Ecuador are imposed as follows: 


Income (in sucres) Rate (percent) 


wh ee 10 
100,000 to 200,000 ... Pettey AR 
ee ee en ere 20 


*The 10-percent surtax is in no case to 
absorb more than 50 percent of thé taxable 
income in excess of 50,000 sucres. 

Appropriate changes should be made 
in U.S. Department of Commerce pub- 
lication, Establishing a Business in 
Ecuador, World Trade Information 
Service report, part 1, No. 60-21, May 
1960, page 8. 








lraq Import Licensing Program Set 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Iraqi dinars unless otherwise indicated, 
with 1959 allocations or prohibitions 
indicated in parentheses, are as follows 
(1 Iraqi dinar=US$2.80) : 


Motor Vehicles, Accessories: Passenger 
cars, on condition that three-fourths of 
this ‘sum be allocated for small cars, 3,000 
(import prohibited); radiators, 500 each 
(unlimited allocation). 


Chewing Gum and Playing Cards: Sweet- 
ened chewing gum, 50 (import prohibited); 
playing cards, 15 (import prohibited). 

Cigarettes, Cigars, Accessories: Cigarettes, 
cigars, 350 (100); cigarette cases and to- 
bacco pouches, 10 (5); cigarette lighters, 
10 (5). 

Readymade Clothing, Accessories: Silk 
kerchiefs and scarves, 40 (40); woolen ker- 
chiefs and scarves, 15 (15); cotton kerchiefs 
and scarves, 75 (75); readymade garments 
of silk, 150 (150); readymade garments of 
wool, 200 (200); readymade garments of 
cotton or linen, 250 (200); readymade gar- 
ments and articles of plastic or nylon, 100 
(80); cotton underwear, 200 (300); second- 
hand clothing, 500 (250); belts of various 
materials, 40 (5); readymade pants, 50 
(unlimited allocation); readymade horse- 
riding pants, 25 (unlimited allocation); 
cotton shirts and collars, 120 (100); vari- 
ous ordinary overcoats, 60 (50). 


Textiles: Plastic and nylon articles and 
clothing, 200 (100); silk piecegoods, 6,000 
(5,000); woolen cloth, 1,250 (750); silk 
blankets, 30 (10); cotton blankets, 40 (10); 
various linens and sheets, 100 (import pro- 
hibited); hand towels, bath towels, and bath 
cloaks, 150 (120); cotton or flax yarn for 
fishing nets, 5 (import prohibited). 

Carpets: Woolen carpets and rugs, 500 
(250); cotton or flax carpets, 150 (150); 
silk carpets, 40 (25). 

Foodstuffs, Seeds: Edible vegetable oil, 2 
(tons), (2); chocolates, sweets, and loz- 
enges, 100 (30); edible purified salt, 4 (2); 
grain starch, 70 (70); biscuits, 60 (10); 
walnuts (shelled or unshelled), 10 (import 
prohibited); macaroni, 10 (import prohib- 
ited); marrow seeds, 10 (5); watermelon 
seeds (other than sowing), 10 (import 
prohibited). 

Alcoholic, Non-Aleoholic Beverages: Whisky 
and other strong alcoholic beverages, 200 
(200); liquers, 10 (2); wine, 10 (10); con- 
centrated tomato juice, 350 (250); fruit 
juices, 30 (15). 

Footwear, Accessories, Leather Products: 
Leather shoes, 150 (15); shoes of rubber 
or plastic, 250 pairs (import prohibited); 

(Continued on page 29) 





Guatemala Requires Special 
Poultry Import Certificate 


A special sanitary certificate for im- 
port of roosters, hens, chicks, and eggs 
from the United States now is required 
by the Guatemalan Government. 

Effective July 24, imports from the 
United States are permitted only when 
accompanied by a veterinary certificate 
stating that an outbreak.of avian en- 
cephalomyelitis has not occurred in 
those hatcheries for 1 year prior to the 
date of export.—U.S. Embassy Guate- 
mala. 
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Uruguay Liberalizes 
Additional Imports 


The National Council of Government 
has added the following goods to Uru- 
guay’s lists of importable items: 


Freely importable without surcharge or 
prior deposit: Ethyl alcohol, and motors and 
parts for sheep-shearing machines. 

Subject to 100 percent prior deposit: 
Loading auto-elevating vehicles. 

Subject to 150 percent prior deposit: In- 
conel tubes for shielded heaters; bottle 
caps; cigarette lighter flints; hat shapes; 
straw or synthetic fiber braid for hats; and 
essences. 

Subject to 100 percent prior deposit and 
25 percent surcharge: Camelback; electric 
fences and accessories for same; copper 
screws; control clocks; and bicycles in 
general. 

Subject to 100 percent prior deposit and 
50 percent surcharge: Pressing irons (coal 
burning); wire screen or mesh lined with 
cellulose; food and meat slicing machines; 
and sulfate of alumina. 

Subject to 25 percent surcharge: Hair for 
industrial use. 

Subject to 50 percent surcharge: Unfin- 
ished keys; water filters; and radio and 
television common audions (tubes), for re- 
ception, except the types of tubes and their 
direct equivalents listed below. 

Subject to 100 percent surcharge: The 
following types of radio and television 
audions (tubes) and their direct equiva- 
lents, for reception: 1B3, 1J3, 2A5, 2A6, 
2A7, 5U49, 5UAGB, 5Y3G, 5Y3CT, 5Z3, 6A7, 
6A8G, 6A8GT, 6AU8, 6AV6, 6AX4GTB, 
6BA6, 6BE6, 6BQ7A, 6BWB, 606, 6CB6A, 
6CG7, 6D6, 6DN7, 6DQ6B, 6F6G, 6J5GT, 
6K6GT, 6K7G, 6K7GT, 6K8GT, 6L6G, 6Q7G, 
6Q7GT, 6RI7GT, 6S7G, 6SA7GT, 6T7G, 
6SQ7GT, 6T8A, 6U5, 6U8, 6V6GT, 6X4, 
6X5GT, 6Y6G, 12A8GT, 12K7GT, 12SA7GT, 
12SQ7GT, 12V6GT, 24A, 25L6GT, 25Z5, 
25Z6, 27, 35, 41, 42, 43, 45, 57, 58, 75, 80, 
83, 85, 807, 6G6G. 





Singapore Designates More 
Pioneer Industries, Products 


Two more industries and eight allied 
products have been granted provisional 
pioneer status by the Singapore Gov- 
ernment. 

The newly designated industries are 


chemicals and pharmaceuticals. Prod- 

ucts affected by this action, grouped by 

industry, are as follows: 

Metals: Aluminum and aluminum alloy 
rolled products, all forms; aluminum and 
aluminum alloy extruded products. 

Pharmaceuticals: Ointments, pharmaceuti- 
cal tablets, coated and uncoated; pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

Fuels: Aviation turbine fuels; diesel fuel. 

Chemicals: Monosodium glutamate. 
Metals and fuels had been granted 

industry pioneer status previously 

(Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 13, 

1960, p. 16). 

In addition, the Singapore Govern- 
ment finalized the first order establish- 
ing pioneer industries with a statement 
by the Minister of Finance that no fur- 
ther arguments raised by objectors to 
that list would be accepted.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Singapore. 
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The additions were effected by a de- 
cree of June 16.—U.S. Embassy, Monte- 
video. 

Information regarding other com- 
modities previously placed on the im- 
portable lists may be obtained from the 
American Republics Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Mexico Controls More 
Imports and Exports 


Mexico has added certain office ma- 
chinery and calcium chloride to the 
list of items requiring a prior import 
permit from the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce and has declared hulled 
rice subject to export permit from that 
Ministry. 

Items affected by these measures are 
as follows: 


Import Tariff 


Effective July 1, 1960: 

715.05.00. Calculating or adding machines, 
lever operated, provided they do not print 
amounts. 

715.05.99 Adding, calculating, or account- 
ing machines, not specified. 

715.07.01. Typewriters. 


Effective July 14: 
500.11.02. Calcium chloride in flakes or 
granulated, in fabric or paper sacks, 


weighing with the immediate container 
up to 35 kilograms. 


Export Tariff 


Effective July 14: 

050-00-19. Rice, hulled, in containers of 
national production, except jute, with 
gross weight up to 50 kilograms. 

050-00-20. Same, with gross weight over 
50 kilograms. 

050-00-25. Rice, hulled, in unspecified con- 
tainers. 


—Diario Oficial, July 1 and 14, 1960. 





Argentina Removes Ban 
On Export of Linseed 


The Argentine Government has re- 
moved the ban on export of linseed, 
effective with the present crop. The 
first 500,000 tons of linseed from the 
present and future crops will be re- 
tained for crushing by Argentine oil 
millers and production in excess of this 
amount will be available for sale abroad, 
according to the official announcement. 
The existing 20-percent retention and 
8-percent sales tax will remain un- 
changed. 

Tentative official estimates of the 
1959/60 linseed crop, announced in 
June of this year, indicated a produc- 
tion of some 825,000 tons, approxi- 
mately 33 percent greater than the 
crop produced last year—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPSPPPPPPSPPPFPAPFAAA 


Singapore Removes All 
Import Restrictions 


The State of Singapore has re 
moved as of July 1 all remaining 
mport restrictions—that is, the re- 
quirement of specific licenses for 
automobiles, watches, and radios 
on commercial imports from the 
dollar area, Western Europe out 
side the sterling area, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

As in June, the only remaining 
general restrictions are specific 
license controls on a certain few 
commodities for reasons of health, 
morals, and security. 

All’ regular commercial  ship- 
ments from the United States may 
now enter Singapore freely under 
general open (automatic) license 
and with covering foreign exchange 
made freely available to importers. 
—U.S. Consulate General, Singa- 
pore. 


pp bbhhbhh bbb ib hhpppphppabphad 


Belgium Ratifies Convention 
For Transportation Containers 


A law ratifying the international 
customs convention respecting trans- 
portation containers has been enacted 
by the Belgian Government. The con- 
tainers include lift-vans, movable tanks, 
and similar contrivances used in trans- 
portation. 

The convention, signed at Geneva 
May 18, 1956, is to facilitate movement 
of these containers in international 
traffic by admitting them temporarily 
free of duties and other imposts. 

Ratification became effective upon 
publication of the law in Moniteur 
Belge on June 24, 1960.—U.S. Embassy, 
Brussels. 





Jamaica Requires Prior 
Import License for Drugs 


The Jamaica Trade Board now re- 
quires that imports of the following 
drugs be licensed prior to shipment: 
Aspirin tablets; A.P.C. tablets; A.P.C. 
with codeine tablets; sulfamethazine 
tablets; sulfathiazole tablets; pheno 
barbitol tablets; hydrogen peroxide; 
and rubbing alcohol (surgical spirits). 

This action is effeetive immediately, 
under Notice No. 1887 to the Trade 
Law, 1955 (Law 4 of 1955), which 
amends the Open General License of 
January 2, 1960 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Feb. 8, 1960, p. 8).—U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Kingston. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Potential Footwear 
Market in Germany 


A strong potential market as gaged 
by steadily increasing local consump- 
tion exists in the Federal Republic of 
Germany for womens’ stylish and fancy 
shoes, colorful leather novelty shoes, 
house slippers, and rubber or plastic 
overshoes of U.S. manufacture, accord- 
ing to the Consulate General in Duessel- 
dorf. The Consulate General further 
reports that although overshoes are 
manufactured in Germany, production 
is not large and substantially below 
domestic consumption. 

Mr. Moessinger, the managing direc- 
tor of several large retail shoe outlets 
known as Schoepp, K. G., Koenig- 
strasse, Stuttgart, is interested in high 
quality U.S. shoes, overshoes, and 
house slippers, and in receiving offers, 
prices, catalogs, and sales literature 
from manufacturers and_ exporters. 
Other interest importers of U.S. foot- 
wear in the Federal Republic include: 

Grosseinkaufsbund, 61 Steuben- 
strasse, Essen, an association repre- 
senting leading wholesalers and re- 
tailers of footwear in the Federal 
Republic; Peter Huepperts & Soehne 
K. G., Lichtstr. 3, Essen;, Babybotte 
Bidegain & Co., Dreilingenstr. 79, Es- 
sen; Schuh-Gilde Einkaufsgenossen- 
schaft, Hofaus 95, Wuppertal. 

Gelsenkirchener Schuhgrosshandlung, 
Bluard ten Horn, von der Recke- 
Strasse 15, Geisenkirchen, requests 20 
copies of any pertinent U.S. sales 
literature for its own use and for dis- 
tribution to 18 affiliated wholesalers. 

Deutsche Schuheinkaufsvereinigung, 
Kavalleriestrasse 16, Duesseldorf; 
Deutsche Svexico G.m.b.H., Ferdinand- 
strasse 65, Hamburg; Italia Schuh, 
Bahnhofstrasse 1, Ulm/Donoau; 
Westex, Waldstrasse 10, Remscheid; 
Max Zeiter, Kurfuerstendamm 130, 
Berlin-Halensee; Paul Zuta, Koerner- 
strasse 4, Frankfurt/Main. 





Tunisia Extends Bid Date 
On Beja Beet Sugar Plant 


The bid deadline for supply and con- 
struction of a beet-sugar factory at 
Beja, Tunisia, has been extended to 
September 20. 

Specifications for the factory also 
have been amended and copies, in 
French, are available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
— of Commerce, Washington 25, 

C. 

This project was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, August 1, page 17. 


August 8, 1960 





U.S. Firms Asked To Submit Bids; 
Variety of Items Sought Abroad 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. 


suppliers. 


Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Ceylon 


Multivitamin, 10 million coated tab- 
lets; vitamin B complex, 15 million 
tablets; ascorbie acid (50 milligrams), 
10 million tablets; aneurine hydro- 
chloride, 2 million tablets; injection of 
vitamin A _ concentrated, 45,000 am- 
poules; bid deadline September 27. 

Bids invited by The Ministry of 
Health and Social Services, P.O. Box 
500, Colombo, Ceylon.* 

Penicillin, procaine, fortified, 350,000 
vials; penicillin, crystalline, 1,200,000 
vials, containing 1 million units, also 
2,400,000 vials, containing 500,000 
units; streptomycin sulphate, 300,000 
vials, containg 1-gram streptomycin 
base. October 18. 

Polyvidone injection, 25,000 by 500 
cubic centimeter bottles; water for in- 
jection, 2,500,000 ampoules; injection 
iron dextran complex, 500,000 by 2 
cubic centimeter ampoules; elixir of 
piperazine citrate, 10,000 imperial gal- 
lons; until November 1 by Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Health and 
Special Services, P.O. Box 500, Colombo. 
Tenders may be obtained from the 
Ceylonese Embassy, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue, NW., Washington 8, D.C. 


Greece 


Lightning conductors and fuses, esti- 
mated value $21,000, bid date August 
16; telephone equipment, estimated 
value, $150,000, August 17. Bids in- 
vited by Greek Telecommunications Or- 
ganization (OTE), 4 Sophocleous 
Street, Athens. 

Track machinery and tools, estimated 
value $23,350, August 23; Machinery 
and equipment—grinding machines, 
automatic lathes, and other equipment; 
estimated value $49,000, August 26; by 
Greek State Railways (SEK), 12 b 
Polytechniou Street, Athens. 

Electrolytic tinplate, 1,400,000 sheets, 
various sizes, estimated value $100,000; 
until August 24 by Ministry of Com- 
merce, State Purchase Directorate, 16 
Aghiou Constantinou Street, Athens. 

Diesel-driv en tractor with angle-dozer, 
estimated value $20,000; until Septem- 
ber 2 by Greek Water Company, 4 Kolo- 
kotroni Street, Athens. 

Creosote, 150 metric tons, estimated 








value $10,000; until September 6 by 
Peloponnesus Railroad (SPAP), 1 
Carolou Street, Athens.* 


India 


Steel materials, various, Indian Rail- 
ways Tender No. 8; bids invited until 
August 16 by Director, Railway Stores, 
Railway Board, State Entry Road, New 
Delhi 2. 

Tender documents may be obtained 
from India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton 8, D.C. for about $3.* 

Metering sets; until August 30 by 
Superintending Engineer, Technical 
(electrical), Madras State Electricity 
Board, 157 Mount Road, Madras 2. U.S. 
firms interested in obtaining Specifica- 
tion No. E 513, may send $3.15 plus 
bank commission of 21 cents to Ac- 
counts Officer, Madras Electricity Sys- 
tem, 157 Mount Road, Madras 2, India, 
who will mail the documents directly.* 

(Continued on page 16) 





Angola Paper Mill 


Nears Completion 


The paper mill being built by de 
Celulose de Angola at Alto Catumbela is 
scheduled for completion in late 1960 or 
early 1961. 

U.S. business firms interested in sup- 
plying material to the mill have been 
asked to write to Companhia de Celulose 
du Ultramar Portugues, Rua Nova de 
Almada No. 100 3., Lisboa, Portugal. 
In charge of construction is Eng. Myre 
Dores, Caixa Postal 71, Villa Mariano 
Machado, Angola. 

The mill, near Villa Mariano Ma- 
chado, a town on the Benguela River 
and inland from the Port of Lobito, will 
have a daily capacity of 40 metric tons 
of woodpulp and 20 metric tons of 
paper. 

Wood is to come from nearby euca- 
lyptus forests; electric power will be 
supplied by a new hydroelectric station 
at Lumaum Rapids on the Catumbela 
River. The mill reportedly is owned by 
Portuguese investors. 
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Bombay Harbor Work 
Open to U.S. Firms 


Bids for dredging Bombay harbor 
channel are invited by the Bombay, 
India Port Trust, the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce has reported. 

The project, estimated to cost over 
$4.2 million, calls for dredging the 
main harbor channel together with 
tanker and explosive anchorages. The 
work includes removal and disposal at 
sea of about 7.5 million cubic yards of 
silt and clay. 

Bids, accompanied by earnest money 
amounting to $5,600, should reach S. B. 
Dalal, Chief Engineer, Bombay Port 
Trust, Ballard Road, Fort Bombay 1, 
by 11 a.m. September 12. 

Tender documents, including instruc- 
tions to bidders, tender forms, condi- 
tions of contract, quantities, rates, and 
drawings may be obtained from that 
authority at $63 for a set of three. 
Only those bids submitted on the pre- 
scribed tender form and accompanied 
by a receipt for deposit of required 
earnest money will be considered. The 
purchase price for tender documents 
is not refundable. Earnest money will 
be refunded to unsuccessful bidders. 

A copy of tender announcement No. 
E 35/1960 is available on loan from 
BFC’s Trade Development Division, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Argentine Refuse Plant, 
Incinerator Bids Invited 


The municipal government of Bue- 
nos Aires invites bids until December 
20 for construction and installation of 
two incinerating plants and one refuse 
transforming plant to be set up within 
the city limits. 

Bids should be submitted to Senor 
Intendente, Municipal de Buenos Aires, 
Direccion de Suministros de la Munic- 
ipalidad, Avda. Santa Fe 1077, Buenos 
Aires. 

Copies of the specifications are avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Tender Amended by Congo 


The Caisse de Reserve Cotonnaire 
(Cogerco), Leopoldville/Kalina has 
amended specifications for the insec- 
ticides tender published in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 11, page 12. 

Copies of the amended specifications, 
in French, may be borrowed from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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U.S. Firms... 
' (Continued from page 15) 


Mobile workshop; air compressor; 
tender No. SE-223; September 21; price 
of tender documents, including specifi- 
cations, $2. 

Switchgear; cables; control panels; 
synchronons; condensers; oil filter 
plant; steel structures; tender No. SE- 
231; October 11; price of tender docu- 
ments, including specifications, $21. 

Coal haulers; tractor dozer; motor 
graders; tender No. SE-232; September 
23; price of tender documents, includ- 
ing specifications, $2. 

De-aerating feed water heaters for 
power station; tender No. SE-233; 
October 6; price of tender documents, 
including specifications, $3. 

Bids invited by India Supply Mis- 
sion, 2536 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington 8, D.C. Tender documents 
may be obtained from the Mission for 
prices indicated. 

Laboratory equipment: Electric dis- 
integrator, culture dish, and other 
equipment; tender SE-225, September 
22; pH meters, spectrophotometers and 
accessories, tender SE-226; September 
22; laboratory glassware and apparatus, 
tender SE-227, September 27; hydrog- 
enator tank with jacket, tender SE- 
229, October 4. Tender forms for $1 
each. 

Centrifugal clarifier, tender SE-228, 
September 29; tender form $2. 

Bids invited by India Supply Mission. 

Hospital supplies, equipment and ap- 
paratus for medical college; tender No. 
B-1057, I.C.A. procurement number 
PIO No. 386-54-123-9-00337; until Oc- 
tober 3 by Director, India Supply Mis- 
sion. Copies of two sets of the tender 
documents may be obtained from the 
Mission.* 


Indonesia 


Woodpulp, sulfate and sulfite, 1,000 
tons each, bids and delivery date in- 
vited as soon as possible by Sodomo, 
Biro Devisem Perdagangam, Djalam 
Nusantara 28, Djakarta. Prospective 
woodpulp business this year is 8,000 
tons for new papermill. 


lran 


Round steel, 400 metric tons, various 
diameters; bids invited until September 
6 by The Bank Milli Iran, Tehran.* 

Antimony, 3,200 kilos; until Septem- 
ber 6; Steam pump, September 14; zine 
sheets, 9,840, September 18. 

Bids invited by Armament Depart- 
ment, Imperial Army, DT/Section, Ave- 
nue Jaleh, Tehran.* 

Lumber, 4,900 cubic meters kiln-dried 
pine for flooring and sides of box cars; 
until September 13 by Iranian State 
Railways, Tehran.* 

Flanged valves, 242 items, various 
kinds; offers in U.S. dollars c. & f. 
Khorramsher invited until September 






18 by Iran Sugar Factories Company, 
Shah-Reza Avenue, Tehran.* 


Iraq 


Hand towels, 100,000 ORD/67; mos. 
quito nets, 10,000, ORD/68; cooking 
pots, 1,300, ORD/69; direction-finding 
stations, 18, with accessories, SIGS/17, 

Bids invited until September 26 by 
Director of Contracts and Purchases, 
Ministry of Defense, Baghdad.* 

Steel pipes, electric pumps, switch- 
gear, transformers, and other equip- 
ment, for Sarrifiyar and Schalchiyar 
Water Supply Works; until September 
5 for pipes, and until September 12 for 
other equipment, by The Ministry of 
Municipalities, Baghdad District Water 
Supply Administration, Baghdad.* 

Woolen gray tricot cloth for police 
jackets; until September 4 by Secretary 
General Central Foreign Purchasing 
Board, Baghdad. Terms and specifica- 
tions may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary in the Ministry of Finance, 
Baghdad for $1.40 a set. 


New Zealand 


Cellophane flakes, 50 tons; cotton 
seed hulls, 50 tons; tender S.M.Q. 3062; 
bids invited until August 25 by Stores 
Manager, Ministry of Works, P.O. Box 
8024, Wellington. Copies of the speci- 
fications are available from the office of 
New Zealand Senior Trade Commis- 
sioner, 1145 19th Street, NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Transformers: 4, twenty 20-megovolt 
amperes 11-kilowatt regulating; tender 
for contract No. 383; until October 25 
by New Zealand Electricity Depart- 
ment, Wellington. Copies of plans and 
specifications are available for review 
at the office of New Zealand Senior 
Trade Commissioner.* 










































Sudan Irrigation Project 
Drawings Made Available 


Additional information and drawings, 
outlining the Khashm El Girba irriga- 
tion scheme to be constructed in the 
Sudan, are available on loan from the 
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More World Trade 
supplement. 


Leads follow 

















Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

The dam project was reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 25, 
page 18. 
















Sweden’s condensed milk imports 1! 
1st-quarter 1960 rose 21,000 pounds t¢ 
76,000, Denmark supplied 74,000, and 
the Netherlands and Norway the rest, 
according to the Foreign Agricultura! 
Service. 
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Stores ONE of the many ways in which the Bureau of Foreign Commerce fulfills its basic 
.O. Box purpose of promoting international trade and investment is the issuance of publica- 
e speci- tions on the various aspects of marketing, trading, and investing abroad. These data 
office of are obtained from more than 250 U.S. Foreign Service posts throughout the world and 
— are analyzed, correlated, and supplemented by Bureau of Foreign Commerce analysts 
Pacha and specialists. 

Lamovelt This Checklist of BFC Publications will be an invaluable aid in helping you find 

. tender the publication which best fits your needs—whether you are an exporter, importer, 

‘ober 25 investor, banker, manufacturer, researcher, forwarder, or transportation expert. 

Depart- Among the publications described are some which will help you to find markets 

ans and abroad or sources of supply for imported products, or will enable you to operate 

- review overseas more efficiently and economically. Others will give you broad economic 

| Senior background information and still others will furnish detailed operating instructions. 
The weekly magazine, in particular, will keep you abreast of the very latest oppor- 

— tunities and happenings in the field of foreign commerce. To purchase any of these 
publications, check the items wanted and fill in the appropriate blanks provided. 

ct Mail your order, accompanied by a check or money order payable to the Superin- 

lable tendent of Documents, to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or 

iertans, 3 % “ eemepeninet of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 

riga- ave 

: . the The first part of the checklist covers Foreign Commerce Weekly, BFC’s principal 

from the periodical ;,the series of investment handbooks, by country; directories, guides, and 

= other studies on specific subjects; BFC’s trade lists and World Trade Directory Re- 

+ follow ports; and the annual Comprehensive Export Schedule with supplementary Current 
Export Bulletins. The final section of the checklist is devoted to the World Trade 
Information Service with a listing of available reports classified by country. 

| ' For further information on any facet of international trade or investment, feel free 

“hai of to call on the Bureau of Foreign Commerce in Washington or on any of the Depart- 

a. ment of Commerce Field Offices, where trained personnel are ready and willing to 

lated in help you solve your problems. ; 

July 25, i 

nports in 

jounds {2 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

the rest, Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
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FACTORS LIMITING U.S. INVESTMENT ABROAD. 
0) PART 1, SURVEY OF FACTORS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. Reports on the nature and scope of 
impediments to foreign investment. Includes four area 


Foreign Commerce Weekiy 


1 FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Contains current 






information on trade and investment developments 
arouid the world. Covers economic conditions abroad, 
U.S. and foreign government actions, foreign commodity 
news, construction projects, international trade fairs, 
transportation, utilities, travel, and communications. In- 
cludes a special section on business leads (export, import, 
agency, and investment opportunities) and listings of 
foreign visitors in the United States and their trade and 
investment interests. 

Carries feature articles on significant developments 
in the U.S. export trade expansion and other programs, 
the accomplishments of U.S. trade missions, analyses of 
U.S. and foreign trade, and reports on outstanding 
activities of such organizations as GATT, the Common 
Market, Eximbank, the World Bank, ECAFE, and ECSC. 
Annual subscription: $6 ($3.25 additional for foreign 
mailing). Single copy, 15 cents; however, a sample copy 
may be had free of charge. 


Books and Pamphlets 


CHANNELS FOR TRADING ABROAD. Describes 
principal channels through which successful world 
traders export or import their goods. Suggests methods 
and sources for selecting foreign representatives. 1954. 
24 pages. 25 cents. 


GUIDES FOR THE NEWCOMER TO WORLD TRADE. 
Points out some of the major problems involved in 
exporting and importing, suggests methods of solving 
them, and lists sources of further information and advice. 
1957. 20 pages. 15 cents. 


GUIDE TO FOREIGN BUSINESS DIRECTORIES. 
Lists directories of foreign exporters, importers, manu- 
facturers, suppliers, individual professional and business 
men, trade associations, and government officials. Gives 
name and address of publisher of each directory and, 
where available, the price. 1955. 132 pages. 45 cents. 


DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CIES AND MARKETING RESEARCH ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Lists advertising agencies and marketing re- 
search organizations. 1959. 45 cents. 


DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR TRADE AND INVESTMENT. 
Lists government organizations and private groups of 
firms and individuals in foreign countries which have 
undertaken active programs to encourage the develop- 


ment of trade and investment in their countries. 
74 pages. 30 cents. 


SOURCES OF CREDIT INFORMATION ON FOR- 
EIGN FIRMS. A guide to the principal sources of 
foreign credit information in the United States and 
abroad. 1958. 84 pages. 30 cents. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN TRADE 
PRACTICE. A guide to reference sources giving the 
exporter and importer fundamental information on for- 
eign trade techniques. 1959. 47 pages. 25 cents. 


1957. 


ELECTRIC CURRENT ABROAD. Lists, for the benefit 
of manufacturers and traders, the types, phases, cycles, 
and voltages of electric current available in the principal 
cities of the world. Covers primarily current for domes- 
tic use, but includes some information on industrial 
power. 


1959. 25 cents. 
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surveys—American Republics, Western Europe, Near 
East and Africa, and Far East and Australasia—as 
well as surveys of 25 countries and territories. 1953. 
132 pages. 65 cents. 


0) PART 2, BUSINESS VIEWS ON THE U.S. GOVE? \- 
MENT’S ROLE. Analyzes the results of interviews 
with responsible representatives of some 400 American 
companies concerning the role of the U.S. Government 
in private foreign investment. The report is based on 
statements by investors—people who have the capital 
and know-how, who encounter impediments to investment 
abroad, and who have the power to decide whether or 
not to invest in foreign countries. 1954. 59 pages. 
40 cents. 


INVESTMENT HANDBOOKS. A series designed to assist 
both exporters and investors in marketing abroad. De- 
scribes basic conditions and economic outlook for a par- 
ticular country, giving comprehensive data on the coun- 
try’s natural resources, industry, transport, communica- 
tions, power facilities, finance, taxation, business meth- 
ods, and trade and the government’s attitude toward pri- 
vate foreign investment. 


C1] INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 1956. 126 pages. 75 
cents. 


0) INVESTMENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
pages. $1.50. 


INVESTMENT IN CHILE. 1960. 279 pages. In press. 


INVESTMENT IN COLOMBIA. 1958. 126 pages. 65 
cents. 


1956. 273 


oO O 


INVESTMENT IN CUBA. 1956. 200 pages. $1.25. 
INVESTMENT IN ECUADOR. 1958. 168 pages. $1. 
INVESTMENT IN INDIA. 1960. In press. 


INVESTMENT IN. INDONESIA. 
$1.25. 


OG. tk 


1956. 155 pages. 


INVESTMENT IN JAPAN. 1956. 150 pages. $1. 





INVESTMENT IN MEXICO. 1955. 179 pages. $1.25. 
INVESTMENT IN NIGERIA. 1957. 182 pages. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN PARAGUAY. 1954. 110 pages. 65 
cents. 


oc uo 


O 


INVESTMENT IN PERU. 1957. 157 pages. 


INVESTMENT IN THE PHILI?PINES. 
pages. $1. 


O) INVESTMENT IN FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND. 1956. 158 pages. $1.75. 


O INVESTMENT IN TAIWAN. 1958. 158 pages. $1. 
01) INVESTMENT IN TURKEY. 1956. 186 pages. $1.25. 


$1.25. 


O 


1955. 151 


0) INVESTMENT IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 1954. 
149 pages. 75 cents. 


C1) INVESTMENT IN VENEZUELA. 
$1.25. 


1953. 158 pages. 
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pages. 


THE U.S. TRADE MISSIONS PROGRAM. Explains 
the policies, objectives, responsibilities, and accomplish- 
ments of the Trade Missions Program. 1960. 31 pages. 
Available from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., and its Field Offices. Free. 


FROM A TO Z—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR 
PROSPECTIVE TRADE MISSION MEMBERS. Con- 
tains answers to the 26 questions businessmen have 
asked most frequently since inauguration of the Trade 
Missions Program in 1954. 1960. 11 pages. Available 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C., and its Field Offices. Free. 


LAWS, REGULATIONS, AND OTHER INFORMA- 
TION RELATING TO FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Contains, in addition to 
explanatory notes, the text of the Foreign-Trade Zones 


Act as amended, Executive Order 7104, Foreign-Trade: 


Zones Board regulations, and Bureau of Customs regu- 
lations pertinent to foreign-trade zones. 1958. 30 cents. 


SEASONAL PATTERNS OF UNITED STATES 
TRAVEL ABROAD, 1956 AND FIRST HALF OF 
1957. An analysis of quarterly periods of U.S. oversea 
travel. Presents detailed information on number of 
travelers, purpose, means of transportation, and other 


travel factors for selected areas. 1958. 54 pages. 20. 


cents. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Assembles 
basic facts and figures about the U.S. share in the 
growing business of international travel. Trates the 
pattern and expenditures for travel since such statistics 
were first recorded by the U.S. Government. Includes 
a list of foreign tourist information offices in the United 
States and selected references. 1956. 63 pages. 35 
cents. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL. 1959 Supplement to the Survey of Interna- 
tional Travel. Contains revised data on foreign travel 
by U.S. residents and on travel to the United States 
by foreign visitors. 49 pages. 20 cents. 


INFORMATION SOURCES ON INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL. Twelve mimeographed listings of basic source 
material for use by the international travel industry and 
the general traveling public. Checklist and order form 
available from U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., and its Field Offices. 


U.S. BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN TRADE FAIRS 
ABROAD. Provides background concerning fairs in 
general, prepared in response to the increasing number 
of inquiries received in the Department of Commerce. 
Also includes reports from a number of American firms 
that have participated, directly or indirectly, in inter- 
national trade fairs and exhibitions. Lists recurring 
fairs and exhibitions. 1957. 29 pages. 15 cents. 


TRADE LISTS. Most of these lists furnish, for a particular 


country, names and addresses of foreign firms (of im- 
porters and dealers or of manufacturers and exporters, 
as the case may be), classified by commodity; others 
are listings of professional groups, institutions, and 
service organizations by country. The lists include names 
and addresses of the principal firms engaging in a 
specified commodity trade or names and addresses of 
service or professional groups, etc., with information 
on the relative size, type of operation, products handled, 
and sales territory. They also provide a summary of 
general conditions governing trade in specified products. 
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For some of the smaller countries simple listings of 
businessmen, often with indication of the commodities 
handled, are furnished. $2 per list (individual-com- 
modity list, professional group list, businessmen list, 
ete.) per country. 


WORLD TRADE DIRECTORY REPORTS. Carry basic 


commercial and financial information on specific foreign 
firms and individuals. Data furnished on a given firm 
usually cover the type of organization, method of opera- 
tion, lines handled, size of firm, sales territory, names 
of owners and officers, capital, sales volume, general 
reputation in trade and financial circles, and names of 
any U.S. firms represented by the foreign firm and 
serving as its supplier. They are prepared by the U.S. 
Foreign Service, and represent a consensus of reliable 
sources of information. $1 per report. If information 
on a particular firm is not on file in Washington, it 
will be requested from the Foreign Service. To minimize 
delay, businessmen may authorize telegraphic request 
and reply, for which the Department of State will bill 
them direct. 


[1] INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIVE BIDDING FOR 


NATO INFRASTRUCTURE PROGRAM. Describes 
NATO international bidding procedure. Also lists con- 
tract offices. 1955. 7 pages. Available from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. and its 
Field Offices. Free. 


SENDING GIFT PACKAGES. Nearly every country 
in the world is covered in this series of circulars 
describing United States and foreign country regula- 
tions on what can be included in a gift package, what 
senders should know about packaging regulations, what 
the recipient must do to receive gift packages, and 
what he must pay. Available from the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., and its Field Offices. 
10 cents per country report. 


HOW THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WORKS FOR YOU. Explains what BFC does to foster, 
promote, and develop international trade. Points out 
assistance available to the businessman through BFC. 
1960. 20 pages. Available from the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., and its Field Offices. 
Free. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT SCHEDULE. Covers 
U.S. export control regulations and policies, with in- 
structions, interpretations, and explanatory material. 
Published annually in looseleaf form and kept up to 
date with supplementary CURRENT EXPORT BUL- 
LETINS included in each subscription. Annual sub- 
scription starting each April, $6 ($1.50 additional for 
foreign mailing). Airmail service available only to 
domestic subscribers, $4 additional. Single copies of 
Current Export Bulletin, 25 cents each. 


SUMMARY OF U.S. EXPORT CONTROL REGULA- 
TIONS. Describes Department’s responsibility in ad- 
ministration of the Export Control Act. Lists country 
designations. Cites categories of commodities and prod- 
ucts requiring license; instructions for submitting ap- 
plication; types of license and features of each, how 
to handle mail shipments, and helpful hints in applying 
for a license. Includes specimens of forms, such as 
application for export license, export license document, 
request for amendment of license, and shipper’s export 
declaration. 1959. 22 pages. 20 cents. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly; Books and Pamphlets; Comprehensive Export Schedule 


Order Form 


Enclosed is $22. for which please send me the ........................ publications checked on the above lists. 





a AE ie a tot a eM SE Address...... 















ES ZOD .rcicmennn WEI... 








Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


ee aa ae eae E—™ 


Trade Lists 


(Names and addresses of foreign manufacturers, producers, processors, exporters, importers, wholesalers, distributors, sales agents, 





and service organizations, grouped by country and by individual commodities, industries, and services. $2 for each country list covering a 








specific classification.) 
Order Form 


Enclosed is $.............. 





soon fOr Which please send me ........................... Trade Lists covering: 








Classification and Country Classification and Country Classification and Country 


























| SEA Address 





















Se scierrineccsteiiibinatiagititnsnsiihicenesigieepttnentiadeieigliaabailaiinsiaaisaaitaiilaiiideiia taliban Zone State 








Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D.C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


World Trade Information Service 


Order Form 


(_] Emelooodd ts $.cccccccccennnn. vmimermnmenm INGividual WTIS reports checked on the following pages.* 





Also enclosed iS $.ccccccccnmuee for which please { () Part 1—Economic Reports. $6 a year ($9.75 to foreign address) 
rg subscription for the following part(s) of (] Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year ($11 to foreign address) 


C] Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address) 





Address 

















City Zone State 





Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


“Note that individual WTIS reports issued prior to 1958 are available only from the Department of Commerce or its Field Offices. 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 


~=WORLD TRADE 
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Just as its name purports, the World Trade Infor- 
mation Service (WTIS) is a continuing service dis- 
pensing basic facts needed by exporters, importers, 
investors, manufacturers, researchers, and all who 
are interested in foreign trade and economic con- 
ditions throughout the world. Useful as reference 
background material, and equally useful with up- 
to-date operational directions, the World Trade In- 
formation Service is divided, for the convenience 
of the user, into three series—(1) economic, (2) 
operations, and (3) statistical—each containing 
several kinds of reports, some of which are de- 
scribed below. Asa businessman, whether your in- 
terests are in one country, one area, or worldwide, 
the World Trade Information Service brings you 





the pertinent report—automatically superseded by 
a later report as needed. 

A checklist, by countries, of WTIS reports pub- 
lished through June 1960 is presented in the follow- 
ing pages. Individual reports may be ordered to 
build up files of country material, and a subscription 
to the World Trade Information Service may be 
entered to keep the files current and to assure a 
continuous flow of authoritative information. Sub- 
scription prices are quoted in the order form on 
page S-4. Individual WTIS reports published prior 
to 1958 are available only from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., and its 
Field Offices. 





Part 1. Economic Reports 


Basic Data on Economy. Market characteristics, popula- 
tion and important centers, purchasing power, geography. 
Marketing channels, warehousing, credit, trade practices. 
Resources and production trends—agriculture, mining, in- 
dustry, forestry, fishing. Foreign trade—geographic and 
commodity distribution and trade agreements. Foreign in- 
vestments. Financial structure—currency, balance of pay- 
ments, public finance, banking, insurance. Power, trans- 
portation, communications. 

Economic Developments. Salient developments and 
changes for the year in agriculture, industry, mining con- 
struction, public utilities. Plans for, and progress in, indus- 
trial development. 

Establishing a Business. Policy on investments—official 
statements, laws, regulations on foreign ownership of real 
property and business entities. Entry and repatriation of 
capital and remittance of earnings. Tariff and trade con- 
cessions, tax policies affecting new industries. Types of 
business organizations. Regulations governing organiza- 
tion, operation of companies, other business. Regulations 
affecting employment. Taxes, overhead costs. 


Part 2. Operations Reports 


Import Tariff System. Bases of duties. Preferential duty 
treatment. Method of paying duty. Customs surtaxes. 
Sales and other internal taxes. Consular documents, fees. 
Trade restrictions. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls. Import, export, and 
exchange controls and their administration. Lists of goods 
subject to control. Precautions to be taken by U.S. exporter 
or importer. 
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Preparing Shipments. Documents required for surface or 
air freight. Regulations on use of parcel post and regular 
mail. Shipment of samples, advertising matter. Labeling, 
marking requirements (separate reports issued for some 
countries). Entry, warehousing of goods. Treatment of 
abandoned and reexported goods. Customs fines, penalties, 
appeals, claims, refund of duty, other procedures. 

Living Conditions. Data for short-time travelers or pros- 
pective residents. Entrance requirements. Customs treat- 
ment of personal and household effects, automobiles, sam- 
ples, advertising matter (separate reports on baggage regu- 
lations for some countries). Goods exempt from duty. 
Rules on taking out items brought in or purchased as 
souvenirs. Foreign exchange regulations. Costs, conditions 
with respect to housing, furniture, food, clothes, miscellane- 
ous supplies, and services. Health conditions. Facilities for 
medical care, education, recreation, transport, communica- 
tions. 


Part 3. Statistical Reports 


Foreign Trade. Individual country’s trade by principal 
commodities, countries. Trade with United States. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States. 
Total exports, imports, balance of trade. Exports, imports 
by commodity groups, areas, countries. Exports to, imports 
from, OEEC and other Western European countries, Soviet 
bloc. Monthly. 

Trade of the United States. Trade with about 10 major 
countries or areas. Annual. Other trade. 

World Trade Review. A statistical summary of the 
foreign trade of the free-world countries and a number of 
the Soviet bloc countries. 
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Aden 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Aden Colony. Part 1, 
No. 58-62. 9 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Aden, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-62. 8 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Aden, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-46. 7 pp. April 1959. 


Afghanistan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Afghanistan. Part 1, 
No. 58-7. 12 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-74.) 

——Import Tariff System of Afghanistan. 
57-86. 2 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
55-15.) 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Afghanistan. Part 2, 
No. 57-117. 3 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-10.) 

—Preparing Shipments to Afghanistan. Part 2, No. 59-1. 
5 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55- 
90.) 


Africa 


——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1956 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 
Part 3, No. 58-34. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1956-58, 
Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 
59-25. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1956-58, 
and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-37. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1956-59, 
and Half-Years, July-December 1958 and 1959. Part 3, 
No. 60-20. 4 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 


Algeria 

Economic Developments in Algeria, 1956. 
57-56. 12 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
—Establishing a Business in Algeria and Departments 


of Sahara. Part 1, No. 60-19. 12 pp. May 1960. 
10 cents. 


10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 
(Superseded No. 





Part 1, No. 


American Republics 
——-Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. 


Part 3, No. 58-3. 7 pp.. February 1958. 20 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-47.) 

Angola 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Angola. Part 1, No. 


57-51. 16 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

—~-Establishing a Business in Angola. 

10 cents. 


Part 1, No. 55-92. 
6 pp. September 1955. 
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Checklist of Available Reports in the 
World Trade Information Service 


November 1954 — June 1960 


(Note that reports issued prior to 1958 are available only from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce and its Field Offices.) 
















——Import Tariff System of Angola. 

2 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Angola. 

55-113. 2 pp. November 1955. 10 cents. 

———Living Conditions in Angola. Part 2, No. 57-108. 6 pp. 
October 1957. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 58-2. 





Part 2. No. 


———Mining Legislation of Angola. Part 1, 56-76. 4 pp. 
September 1956. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Angola. Part 2, No. 


55-116. 2 pp. November 1955. 10 cents. 
—— Preparing Shipments to Angola. Part 2, No. 58-3. 5 pp. 
January 1958. 10 cents. 


Argentina 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Argentina. Part 1, No 
58-73. 20 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 


No. 55-56.) 
Civil Aviation in Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-9. 12 pp 
June 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Argentina, 1958. 
No. 59-37. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
——Establishing a Business in Argentina. Part 1, No. 
59-70. 22 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Argentina, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-7. 
4 pp. March 1958. 20 cents. 
Highway Development in Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-10 
9 pp. July 1957. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Argentina. Part 2, No. 60-24 
2 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-79.) 
——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Argentina. Part 
2, No. 55-57. 3 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Argentina. Part 2, No. 60-25 
9 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. 
——Railway Developments in Argentina. 
57-15. 11 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 





Part 1, 








Part 4, No. 


Asia 

——Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 
54-7. 4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Southern, South 
eastern, and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 
1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-49. 24 pp. November 1957 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956 and 1957. 
Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. Part 3, 
No. 58-33. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-58, and Half- 
Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-22 
4 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern and Eastern Asia, Years, 1956-58, and Half 
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Years, January 1958-June 1959. 
4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 
_—Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern, and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-59, and Healf- 
Years, July 1958-December 1959. Part 3, No. 60-15. 

4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 





Part 3, No. 59-34. 


Australia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Australia. Part 1, No. 
58-3. 18 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 
—Civil Aviation in Australia. Part 4, No. 56-14. 15 pp. 
October 1956. 20 cents. 


—Economic Developments in Australia, 1955. Part 1, 
56-16. 8 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Australia, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-21. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

-Economic Developments in Australia, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-33. 4 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Australia, 1958. Part 1, 


No. 59-21. 5 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
-Establishing a Business in Australia. Part 1, No. 57- 


84. 15 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-21.) 
—Foreign Trade of Australia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 


55-34. 4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

—TForeign Trade of Australia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-19. 
4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Australia, 1958-59. 
60-14. 4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Australia. Part 2, No. 57-36. 
2 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-71.) 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Australia. Part 2, 
No. 58-88. 6 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 

—Living Costs and Conditions in Australia. Part 2, No. 
56-100. 7 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Australia. Part 
2, No. 58-42. 3 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Australia. Part 2, No. 
59-55. 6 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Australia. Part 2, No. 58-87. 
7 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-102.) 

—Railways of Australia. Part 4, No. 57-3. 11 pp. Feb- 
ruary 1957. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Australia, January- 
June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-6. 3 pp. November 1954. 
20 cents. 
~Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. June 
1955. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 
~Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 


Part 3, No. 


Austria 


—Basic Data on the Economy of Austria. Part 1, No. 
56-61. 14 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 
—Civil Aviation in Austria, 1954. Part 4, No. 55-8. 6 
pp. June 1955. 20 cents. 
—Economic Developments in Austria, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-23. 4 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
—Economic Developments in Austria, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-26. 10 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
—Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
——Establishing a Business in Austria. Part 1, No. 59-65. 
15 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-30.) 
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Foreign Trade of Austria, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-11. 
44 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 
——Impé6rt Tariff System of Austria. Part 2, No. 59-18. 
2 pp. Feburary 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-3.) 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Austria. Part 2, No. 
59-11. 8 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-53.) 
Living Conditions in Austria. Part 2, No. 59-16. 6 pp. 
February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-24.) 
——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Austria. Part 
2, No. 57-8. 4 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 
New Railway Law of Austria, The. Part 4, No. 55-5. 
4 pp. April 1955. 20 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Austria. 
56-116. 3 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Austria. Part 2, No. 56-77. 5 
pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 











Part 2, No. 








Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Austria. Part 2, 
No. 58-25. 2 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 56-35.) 

Bahamas 

——Import Tariff System of the Bahamas. Part 2, No. 


55-81. 2 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 


Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urundi (Belgian Congo 
became the Republic of the Congo on June 30, 1960.) 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Belgian Congo and Ru- 

anda-Urundi. Part 1, No. 58-80. 17 pp. November 

1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 

Urundi, 1954. Part1, No. 55-68. 12 pp. June 1955. 10 

cents. 

Electric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 

anda-Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. August 1955. 

20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 

anda-Urundi. Part 1, No. 57-69. 11 pp. August 

1957. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 

Urundi, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. November 

1955. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Belgian Congo and Ru- 

anda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-89. 2 pp. September 

1957. 10 cents. 

Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Belgian 

Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-87. 2 pp. 

August 1957. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-52. 3 pp. July 1959. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-31.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Belgian Congo and 

Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-38. 8 pp. May 1959. 

10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 

Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-91. 4 pp. September 1957. 

10 cents. 

Transportation in the Belgian Congo. Part 4, No. 55- 

24. 6 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian Congo and 

Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 55-79. 2 pp. May 1955. 

10 cents. 





























Belgium 
Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium. Part 1, No. 


59-3. 12 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-81.) 








Economic Developments in Belgium, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-23. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
— —Economic Developments in Belgium, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-13. 8 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1958. Part 1, 


No. 59-32. 10 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
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——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Belgium. Part 1, No. 58-2. 
10 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-43.) 

——-Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 
3, No. 55-49. 5 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

—— Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1957-58. Part 
3, No. 59-47. 8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 60-20. 2 pp. May 1960. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-52.) 

——-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg. Part 2, No. 59-82. 4 pp. November 1959. 10 
cents. (Superseded No. 58-47.) 

——Living Conditions in Belgium. 

pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of Belgium. Part 

2, No. 57-40. 1p. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Belgium. Part 2, No. 





Part 2, No. 57-67. 6 














56-4. 3 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 
2, No. 58-45. 6 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-4. A revision soon to be released.) 
Berlin 
See Germany, Federal Republic of. 
Bolivia 
Basic Data! on the Economy of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 
60-6. 16 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-103.) 


——Food Regulations of Bolivia. 
September 1957. 10 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Bolivia, 1954-55. 
4 pp. May 1957. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Bolivia. 
2 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 
57-41.) 
Living Conditions in Bolivia. 
pp. November 1958. 
56-41.) 


Part 2, No. 57-98. 2 pp. 
Part 3, No. 57-14. 


Part 2, No. 60-5. 
(Superseded No. 





Part 2, No. 58-68. 7 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 





Patent and Trademark Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, 
No. 56-30. 2 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
———Pharmaceutical Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 


10 cents. 
Part 2, No. 57-43. 6 
(Superseded No. 54-4.) 


55-100. 3 pp. August 1955. 
Preparing Shipments to Bolivia. 
pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

















Prospecting and Mining Laws of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 
56-80. 3 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 

Brazil 
Basic Data on the Economy of Brazil. Part 1, No. 
58-87. 20 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Brazil, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-51. 9 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Brazil, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-44. 13 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Brazil. Part 1, No. 58-42. 

20 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-7.) 

Food Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 60-2. 4 pp. 

January 1960. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Brazil, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-55. 

4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Brazil. Part 2, No. 58-5. 2 
pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-9.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Brazil. Part 2, No. 




















59-49. 12 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
58-6.) 

Living Conditions in Brazil. Part 2, No. 59-59. 8 pp. 
July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-78.) 
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Patent and Trademark Regulations of Brazil. 
No. 55-98. 2 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceuticai Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 

56-92. 5 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Brazil. Part 2, No. 58-76. 10 
pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 


British East Africa 


——Basic Data on the Economy of British East Africa, 
Part 1, No. 58-54. 22 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in British East Africa. Part 
1, No. 57-83. 8 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of British East Africa. 
No. 59-35. 2 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 

No. 56-70.) 

Living Conditions in British East Africa. 

57-124. 5 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to British East Africa. 
No. 59-37. 5 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 
No. 55-103.) 


British Honduras 

Living Conditions in British Honduras. 
59-3. 5 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 
British Pacific Islands 


Basic Data on the Economy of British Pacific Islands. 
Part 1, No. 57-62. 22 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of the Fiji Islands. Part 2, No. 
57-47. 2 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 


British Somaliland (A part of Somali Republic after July 1, 
1960.) 


——Basic Data on the Economy of British Somaliland. 
Part 1, No. 58-12. 6 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 


British West Africa 
——Labeling and Marking Requirements of British West 


Part 2, 








Part 2, 
(Superseded 





Part 2, No. 


Part 2, 
(Superseded 





Part 2, No. 














Africa. Part 2, No. 55-117. 2 pp. November 1955. 
10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to British West Africa. Part 2. 
No. 55-118. 6 pp. December 1955. 10 cents. 
Burma 
Basic Data on the Economy of Burma. Part 1, No. 
58-13. 19 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Burma, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-18. 7 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
— —Economic Developments in Burma, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-22. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Burma, 1956. Part 1, No. 


57-26. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Burma. Part 1, No. 56-62. 

9 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Burma. 
2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
56-62.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Burma. 

No. 57-85. 3 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

No. 54-6.) 

Living Conditions in Burma. 

November 1958. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Burma. 

6 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 

56-38.) 

Transportation in Burma. 

February 1956. 20 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Burma. 

No. 56-26. 2 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 


Cambodia 


Basic Data on the Economy of Cambodia. 
58-4. 14 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 





Part 2, No. 58-73. 
(Superseded No. 


Part 2, 
(Superseded 





Part 2, No. 58-77. 8 pp. 


Part 2, No. 59-15. 
(Superseded No. 





Part 4, No. 56-3. 4 pp. 





Part 2, 





Part 1, No. 
(Superseded 


No. 55-40.) 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


Africa. 
Ss. 
. Part 


Part 2, 
erseded 


6 2, No. 


Part 2, 
erseded 


Islands. 
nts. 
t 2, No. 


r July 1, 


ialiland. 
nts. 


sh West 
er 1955. 


Part 2, 


'o. 56-62. 


0. 58-73. 
aded No. 


Part 2, 
iperseded 


7. 8 pp. 


o. 59-15. 
aded No. 


3. 4 pp. 


Part 2, 


rt 1, No. 
iperseded 


> Weekly 


Cameroun 


———Basic Data on the Economy of the French Cameroons. 
Part 1, No. 57-63. 20 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Cameroun, 1958. Part 1, 

No. 59-34. 10 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near Ez;st, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Cameroun. Part 2, 
No. 59-65. 4 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to the French Cameroons. Part 2, 
No. 57-2. 4 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 


Canada 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Canada. Part 1, No. 
57-6. 23 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-37. 15 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

———-Economic Developments in Canada, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-41. 14 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in Canada, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-51. 18 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Energy Sources of Canada. Part 4, No. 56-6. 17 pp. 
May 1956. 20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Canada. 
20 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Canada, 1952-53. 
5 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Canada, 1954-55. 
5 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Canada, 1956-57. 
6 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Canada, 1957-58. 
7 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Canada. Part 2, No. 57-39. 
3 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-80.) 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Canada. Part 
2, No. 57-15. 10 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Canada. Part 2, 
No. 56-74. 4 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Canada. Part 2, No. 60-3. 
19 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
58-39.) 

——tTrade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. December 1954. 20 
cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 

‘pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 
July 1956. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 
December 1957. 20 cents. 


Part 1, No. 57-71. 
Part 3, No. 55-6. 
Part 3, No. 56-23. 
Part 3, No. 58-15. 


Part 3, No. 59-23. 


Central African Republic 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, 
and Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 
torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 
1959. 10 cents. 


Ceylon 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Ceylon. Part 1, No. 
59-80. 12 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-72.) 

——Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-38. 6 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-13. 4 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1956. Part 1, No. 


57-38. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
———Establishing a Business in Ceylon. Part 1, No. 55-57. 
8 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 
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Food Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2. No. 57-35. 4 pp. 
March 1957. 10 cents. 
——TImport Tariff System of Ceylon. 
2 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 
55-22.) 
Labeling and Marking Requirements of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 56-81. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ceylon. Part 2, No. 
58-22. 3 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-99.) 
Living Conditions in Ceylon, Part 2, No. 58-89. 6 pp. 
December 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-28.) 
———Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 57-68. 2 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 
———Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ceylon. 
56-50. 4 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Ceylon. 
6 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 


Chad 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, 
and Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 
torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 
1959. 10 cents. 


Chile 


——RBasic Data on the Economy of Chile, Part 1, No. 59-15. 
20 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-87.) 

Economic Developments in Chile, 1958. 

59-43. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Chile. Part 1, No. 57-61. 

16 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of Chile. 
Part 1, No. 60-25. 5 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 59-8.) 

——Import Tariff System of Chile. Part 2, No. 58-33. 

2 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-82.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Chile. Part 2, No. 

60-8. 6 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 58-8.) 

Living Conditions in Chile. Part 2, No. 58-53. 8 pp. 

April 1958. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Chile. Part 2, 

No. 56-46. 2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Chile. Part 2, No. 57-80. 

6 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Chile. Part 2, No. 59-62. 8 pp. 

August 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-33.) 


Part 2, No. 59-18. 
(Superseded No. 











Part 2, No. 





Part 2, No. 57-64. 





Part 1, No. 

















Colombia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Colombia. Part 1, No. 
57-64. 20 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Colombia. Part 4, No. 56-11. 8 pp. 
August 1956. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Colombia. Part 1, No. 58-76. 

19 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

57-61.) 

——Food Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, No. 59-57. 3 pp. 
July 1959. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Colombia, 1955-57. Part 3, No. 58-27 
4 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Colombia. Part 2, No. 57-106. 
2 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55- 
120.) 

——Insurance Market in Colombia. Part 1, No. 57-3. 10 pp. 
February 1957. 10 cents. 
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——-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Colombia. Part 2, 
No. 59-25. 4 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 58-46.) 

Living Conditions in Colombia. Part 2, No. 57-107. 
7 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Colombia. Part 
2, No. 54-2. 2 pp. November 1954. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, No. 

57-76. 4 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Colombia. Part 2, No. 59-24. 

10 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-9.) 





















































Congo (West) Republic of 
Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, 
and Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 
torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 
1959. 10 cents. 









































Costa Rica 


—Basic Data on the Economy of Costa Rica. Part 1, No. 
59-59. 20 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 54-4.) 

— —Foreign Trade of Costa Rica, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 
57-6. 4 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 59-20. 
2 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-75.) 

—— Industrial Encouragement Law of Costa Rica. Part 1, 
No. 59-79. 7 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. 

——Investment in Costa Rica. Part 1, No. 60-23. 7 pp. 
June 1960. 10 cents. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Costa Rica. Part 2, 
No. 60-12. 5 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

—— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Costa Rica. 
Part 2, No. 55-94. 3 pp. July 1955. 10 cents. 

———Pharmaceutical Regulations of Costa Rica. Part 2, 
No. 57-88. 4 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 

———Preparing Shipments to Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 56- 
101. 5 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 


Cuba 


— Economic Developments in Cuba, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-16. 4 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-25. 8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-42. 7 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

———-Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-37. 4 

pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-57. 

4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Cuba. Part 2, No. 58-75. 7 pp. 
November 1958. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, 
No. 55-68. 3 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, No. 
57-51. 5 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Cuba. Part 2, No. 59-22. 15 
pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-60.) 


Cyprus 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Cyprus. Part 1, No. 
57-70. 12 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

———-Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-37. 6 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-45. 7 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1958. Part 1, No. 

59-24. 7 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Cyprus. Part 2, No. 56-7. 1 

p. January 1956. 10 cents. 





































































































































































































































































































Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 


Dahomey, Republic of 


———Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 


* 


Denmark 


Basic Data on the Economy of Denmark. Part 1, No. 

60-26. 15 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 57-11,) 

Economic Developments in Denmark, 1954. Part 1, 

No. 55-31. 9 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Denmark, 1956. Part 1, 

No. 57-8. 6 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Denmark, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-14. 5 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

———Establishing a Business in Denmark. Part 1, No. 
59-76. 8 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-3.) 

——Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-16. 

4 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-47. 

4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Denmark. Part 2, No. 58-19. 
2 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Denmark. Part 2, 

No. 56-54. 8 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 55-107.) 

Living Conditions in Denmark. Part 2, No. 58-28. 7 
pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Denmark. Part 
2, No. 57-121. 2 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Denmark. Part 2, No. 

55-16. 5 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Denmark, Part 2, No. 56-89. 
5 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 


























Dominican Republic 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Dominican Republic. 
Part 1, No. 57-79. 15 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in the Dominican Republic. 
Part 1, No. 56-19. 10 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Dominican Republic, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-34. 4 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Dominican Republic. Part 2, 
No. 55-34. 2 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Dominican 
Republic. Part 2, No. 55-85. 3 pp. June 1955. 10 
cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Dominican Republic. 
Part 2, No. 57-128. 4 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to the Dominican Republic. Part 
2, No. 60-26. 8 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. 


Ecuador 


Economic Developments in Ecuador, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-24. 8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. : 
Establishing a Business in Ecuador. Part 1, No. 60-21. 
12 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-97.) 
Food Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 59-71. 3 
pp. September 1959. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-4. 
3 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-56. 
3 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 57-57. 
2 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-56.) 
— —Industrial Encouragement Law of Ecuador. Part 1, 
No. 58-10. 16 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 
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lo. 57-57. 


. 55-56.) 
Part 1, 


» Weekly 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ecuador. Part 2, 
No. 59-23. 2 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-54.) 

_——Living Conditions in Ecuador. Part 2, No. 58-21. 6 
pp. February 1958. 10.cents. (Superseded No. 56-75.) 

———Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ecuador. Part 
2, No. 55-43. 2 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

———Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 
56-67. 3 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56-56. 
8 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 


Egypt 
See United Arab Republics. 


El Salvador 


——Basic Data on the Economy of El Salvador. Part 1, 
No. 59-56. 19 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-10.) 

——Economic Developments in El] Salvador, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-67. 4 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 57-75. 
2 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of El Salvador, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
55-42. 4 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 59- 
29. 2 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
57-28.) 

——-Living Conditions in El Salvador. Part 2, No. 58-36. 
8 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, 
No. 56-24. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to El Salvador. Part 2, No. 55- 
111. 6 pp. October 1955. 10 cents. 

Ethiopia 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Ethiopia. Part 1, No. 
58-11. 16 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-66. 8 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in Ethiopia. Part 1, No. 59-16. 
10 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 56-94. 
2 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ethiopia. Part 2, 
No. 56-93. 2 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

—— Living Conditions in Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 58-84. 6 
pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 57-20. 
4 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 


Europe 


——Developments in Railroad Transportation in Western 
Europe. Part 4, No. 55-10. 7 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

~——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——European Coal and Steel Community, The. Part 1, No. 

58-67. 10 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

—-Railways of Western Europe, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-18. 14 pp. October 1955. 20 
cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
January-June, 1954. Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. Decem- 
ber 1954. 20 cents. 

—— Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons with 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 
pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Western Europe, An- 
nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 
1958. Part 3, No. 58-31. 4 pp. September 1958. 20 
cents. 
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Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1957, 
and Comparisons with 1955-56. Part 3, No. 59-8. 52 
pp.’ February 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1'956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 
1958. Part 3, No. 59-19. 4 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 
1959. Part 3, No. 59-39. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-59, and Half-Years, July-December, 1958 
and 1959. Part 3, No. 60-12. 4 pp. May 1960. 20 
cents. 











Far East 


Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 


Fiji Islands 
See British Pacific Islands. 


Finland 


Basic Data on the Economy of Finland. Part 1, No. 
60-5. 10 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Finland, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-33. 6 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Finland. Part 1, No. 60-20. 
5 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Finland. Part 2, No. 59-68. 
1 p. September 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-18.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Finland. 
No. 58-67. 5 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. 
Marking and Labeling Requirements of Finland. Part 
2, No. 58-52. 2 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Finland. Part 2, No. 55-106. 
5 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Finland. Part 2, 
No. 57-48. 2 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 




















Part 2, 








Formosa 
See Taiwan. 








France 
Economic Developments in France, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-24. 10 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in France, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-40. 6 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in France, 1958. Part 1, No. 





59-20. 5 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in France. Part 1, No. 59-66. 
10 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-9.) 
Foreign Trade of France, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-11. 
5 pp. February 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of France, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-17. 
8 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of France, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-2. 7 
pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of France. Part 2, No. 59-34. 2 
pp. May 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-96.) 
——Licensing and Exthange Controls, France. Part 2, 

No. 60-16. 4 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 58-54.) 
——Licensing of Industrial Property Rights in France. 
Part 2, No. 59-64. 5 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 
——Living Costs and Conditions in France. Part 2, No. 
57-11. 5 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 
Marking and Labeling Requirements of France. Part 
2, No. 56-91. 4 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 
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——Pharmaceutical Regulations of France. 
58-40. 3 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

———Preparing Shipments to France. Part 2, No. 59-79. 8 
pp. November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55- 
105.) 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of France. 

No. 57-123. 2 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 





Part 2, No. 


Part 2, 


French Cameroons 
See Cameroun. 


French Equatorial Africa 


Economic Developments in French Equatorial Africa, 
1955. Part 1, No. 56-53. 8 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. 
Part 2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 


See also Gabon, Republic of Congo (West), Chad, and 
Central African Republic. 





French Overseas Territories 


——-Mining Laws in French Overseas Territories. 
No. 58-61. 12 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 


French West Africa (No longer a political designation. 
Now Rep. of Dahomey, Rep. of Guinea, Rep. of the Ivory 
Coast, Islamic Rep. of Mauritania, Rep. of Niger, Rep. of 
Upper Volta, Fed. of Mali.) 


— —Civil Aviation in French West Africa. 
56-5. 8 pp. April 1956. 20 cents. 
——Economic Developments in French West Africa, 1955. 
Part 1, No. 56-51. 8 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 

No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 
———Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 


Part 1, 


Part 4, No. 


———Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 
Gabon 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, and 
Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 


torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 
1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-76.) 
Gambia 


——Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part 
2, No. 56-72. 1p. August 1956. 10 cents. 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


———Basic Data on the Economy of Berlin. 
8 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 
32.) : 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many. Part 1, No. 58-59. 23 pp. September 1958. 
10 cents. 

———Cartel Register and Filing Procedures Under New 
German Cartel Law. Part 1, No. 58-79. 5 pp. Decem- 
ber 1958. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in the Fed. Rep. of Germany. 
No. 56-8. 7 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 
Customs Valuation Under the Revised German Tariff 
Law. Part 2, No. 59-27. 3 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 57-72.) 

Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-17. 6 pp. 
March 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-30. 8 pp. 
March 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and West Berlin, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-38. 9 pp. April 
1959. 10 cents. 


Part 1, No. 59-7. 
(Superseded No. 56- 


Part 4, 








——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin. Part 1, No. 60-11. 16 pp. March 
1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-82.) 
Foreign Trade of Germany, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-6. 
6 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1954- 
55. Part 3, No. 56-55. 5 pp. December 1956. 20 
cents. ‘i 
Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1955- 
56. Part 3, No. 57-33. 6 pp. September 1957. 20 
cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-28. 8 pp. September 1958. 
20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-44. 8 pp. 20 cents. 
Investments Under the Revised Regulations of the Fed. 
Rep. of Germany. Part 1, No. 60-4. 2 pp. February 
1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59-48 and No. 58-88.) 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 60-21. 5 pp. 
June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-120.) 
Living Conditions in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and 
West Berlin. Part 2, No. 59-32. 7 pp. May 1959. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-16 and No. 57-100.) 
Marking and Labeling Requirements of Fed. Rep. of 
Germany. Part 2, No. 56-53. 2 pp. May 1956. 10 
cents. 
New Law on Cartels in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Part 1, No. 58-1. 20 pp. January 1958. 10 
cents. 
Patent Licensing Agreements With Firms in the Fed. 
Rep. of Germany and West Berlin. Part 2, No. 58-57. 
4 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. 
— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Fed. Republic of Ger- 
many. Part 2, No. 57-63. 4 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Fed. Rep. of Germany and 
Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 56-57. 5 pp. June 1956. 
10 cents. 
Residence and Business Rights of Aliens in Fed. Rep. 
of Germany and West Berlin. Part 1, No. 59-9. 3 pp. 
February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-2.) 


Ghana 


Economic Developments in the Gold Coast, 1955. Part 
1, No. 56-59. 8 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Ghana (Gold Coast), 1956. 
Part 1, No. 57-65. 10 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in the Gold Coast. Part 1, No. 
56-33. 9 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Ghana. Part 2, No. 59-48. 8 
pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Stiperseded part of No. 
55-118.) 


Gibraltar 
Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 






























































Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 
Gold Coast 
See Ghana. 
Greece 
Basic Data on the Economy of Greece. Part 1, No. 
59-71. 18 pp. September 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 


seded No. 56-70.) 

Electric Power in Greece. 
May 1957. 20 cents. 
Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East. 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
Establishing. a Business in Greece. Part 1, No. 59-63. 
16 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-63.) 





Part 4, No. 57-6. 6 pp 
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——Food Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 58-12. 4 pp. 
January 1958. 10 cents. ‘ 
——Foreign Trade of Greece, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-28. 

4pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Greece, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 60-3. 
4 pp. February 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Greece. Part 2, No. 59-41. 
2 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-47.) 

——Investment Law of Greece. Part 1, No. 55-64. 5 pp. 
June 1955. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Greece. Part 2, No. 
59-4. 9 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-126.) 

—— Living Conditions in Greece. Part 2, No. 57-93. 8 pp. 
September 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-61.) 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 
55-38. 5 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

Guatemala 

——Foreign Trade of Guatemala, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 


57-27. 4 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Guatemala. Part 2, No. 59- 
28. 2 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
57-12.) 

——Investment in Guatemala. Part 1, No. 60-13. 9 pp. 
March 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-1.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Guatemala. Part 
2, No. 55-29. 2 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Guatemala. Part 2, No. 59-42. 
8 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 


Guinea, Province of the Gulf of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Province of the Gulf 
of Guinea (Spanish Guinea). Part 1, No. 59-53. 7 pp. 
May 1959. 10 cents. 


Haiti 

——Import Tariff System of Haiti. 
2 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, 
No. 56-37. 3 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-37. 
6 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No. 
57-9. 2 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 57-38. 


Honduras 


— —Civil Aviation in Honduras. Part 4, No. 56-7. 7 pp. 
June 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Honduras, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 60-5. 
4pp. February 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Honduras. Part 2, No. 58-13. 
2 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-19.) 

~——Living Conditions in Honduras. Part 2, No. 59-74. 7 
pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Honduras. Part 2, No. 
57-66. 3 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Honduras. Part 2, No. 58-17. 
6 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 
See also British Honduras. 


Hong Kong 


——Baggage and Travel Regulations of Hong Kong. Part 
2, No. 55-63. 2 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Hong Kong. Part 1, 
No. 57-76. 17 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-80.) 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-25. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-9. 8 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1957. Part 1, 


No. 58-14. 5 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 
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Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-17. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 
59-62. 13 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-2.) 

Living Costs and Conditions in Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 57-21. 7 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 58- 
60. 5 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-76.) 

Trademark Protection in Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 55- 
25. 3 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 


Iceland 


Basic Data on the Economy of Iceland. Part 1, No. 
57-67. 10 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Iceland. Part 2, No. 57-84. 
2pp. August 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-86.) 
Preparing Shipments to Iceland. Part 2, No. 56-29. 
6 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 


India 
Basic Data on the Economy of India. Part 1, No. 57-74. 
20 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 


Civil Aviation in India. Part 4, No. 55-21. 8 pp. 
November 1955. 20 cents. 



































——Economic Developments in India, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-20. 5 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in India, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-34. 6 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in India, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-16. 7 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in India, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-22. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
— —Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in India. Part 1, No. 58-60. 
17 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 
Food Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 56-61. 3 pp. 
June 1956. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of India, 1952-53. 
4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of India, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-32. 
4 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of India, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-41. 
4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of India, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-30. 
4 pp. September 1957. 20 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of India, 1957. Part 3, No. 58-43. 4 pp. 
December 1958. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of India, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-45.° 
4 pp. November 1959. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of India. Part 2, No. 58-32. 
2 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 54-3.) 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, India. Part 2, No. 
58-58. 4 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-45.) 
Living Conditions in India. Part 2, No. 59-70. 10 pp. 
September 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-6.) 
——Marketing Areas in India. Part 1, No. 55-77, 22 pp. 
July 1955. 10 cents. 
Marking and Labeling Requirements of India. Part 2, 
No. 55-115. 2 pp. November 1955. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 55-47. 
7 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
Postwar Roadbuilding Program of India. Part 4, No. 
55-9. 9 pp. June 1955. 20 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to India. Part 2, No. 59-81. 7 pp. 
November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-73.) 
Railway Transport in India. Part 4, No. 56-4. 9 pp. 
March 1956. 20 cents. 











Part 3, No. 54-4. 
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Indonesia 
Basic Data on the Economy of Indonesia. 





Part 1, No. 














58-84. 19 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-19. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-11. 5 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-27. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1958. Part 1, 


No. 59-28. 7 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Foreign Investment Law of Indonesia. Part 1, No. 
58-86. 4 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-5. 
4 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-51. 
5 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-44. 
4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-45. 
4 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Indonesia. 
2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Indonesia. 
No. 58-23. 4 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 
Living Conditions in Indonesia. Part 2, No. 59-78. 
9 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Indonesia. 
5 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 
Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Indonesia. 
No. 57-5. 2 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 




















Part 2, No. 56-55. 





Part 2, 








Part 2, No. 55-108. 





Part 2, 





Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Iran. Part 1, No. 59-72. 
10 pp. September 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-100.) 

——Foreign Investment Law of Iran. 
4 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Iran, 1954-55. 
4 pp. May 1957. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Iran, 1956-58. 
4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Iran. Part 2, No. 59-85. 2 pp. 
December 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-63.) 





Part 1, No. 56-73. 





Part 3, No. 57-13. 





Part 3, No. 60-10. 





Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iran. Part 2, No. 
59-72. 9 pp. September 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 58-70.) 

+——Living Conditions in Iran. Part 2, No. 60-23. 8 pp. 
June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-109 and 
No. 57-125.) 

——Mining Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-44. 21 pp. May 
1958. 10 cents. 


Petroleum Law of Iran. 
April 1958. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iran. 





Part 1, No. 58-37. 6 pp. 


Part 2, No. 58-14. 





2 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 
Iraq 
Economic Developments in Iraq, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-27. 8 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Iraq, 1957. Part 1, No. 





58-46. 8 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Iraq. Part 1, No. 57-45. 











8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Iraq. 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-43. 
4 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 
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Foreign Trade of Iraq, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-2. 4 pp. 
February 1958. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Iraq. Part 2, No. 58-43. 2 pp. 


June 1958. 10 cents. 

Law for the Encouragement of Industrial Undertakings 
in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-69. 4 pp. July 1956. 10 eents. 
(Superseded No. 55-89.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iraq. 
60-1. 4 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 
55-122.) 

Living Conditions in Iraq. 
January 1958. 10 cents. 
Marketing in Ivaq. Part 1, No. 56-71. 6 pp. September 
1956. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iraq. Part 2, No. 57-18. 
7 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-66.) 

Preparing Shipments to Iraq. Part 2, No. 55-112. 6 pp. 
November 1955. 10 cents. 


Ireland 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Ireland. 
Part 1, No. 59-12. 11 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-5.) 
Civil Aviation in Ireland. 
August 1957. 20 cents. 
Economic Developments in Ireland, 1956. 
57-60: 4 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 
——Electrice Utility Service in Ireland. Part 4, No. 55-6. 
8 pp. April 1955. 20 cents. 
Establishing a Business in the Republic of Ireland. 
Part 1, No. 60-24. 12 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 58-49.) 
——Import Tariff System of Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-34. 
2 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-1.) 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ireland. Part 2, 
No. 58-9. 3 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 
Living Conditions in Ireland. Part 2, No. 59-56. 6 pp. 
July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-27.) 
Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ireland. Part 2, 
No. 58-62. 4 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Ireland. Part 2, No. 60-28. 
6 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-44.) 


Israel 
Basic Data on the Economy of Israel. 








Part 2, No. 
(Superseded No. 





Part 2, No. 58-16. 9 pp. 














Part 4, No. 57-12. 


7 pp. 





Part 1, No. 

















Part 1, No. 





57-55. 13 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-104.) 

Economic Developments in Israel, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-61. 14 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Israel, 1958. Part 1, No. 





59-47. 6 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Israel. Part 1, No. 57-81. 
9 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-35.) 
Foreign Trade of Israel, 1952-53. 
4 pp. March 1955. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Israel, 1955-56. 
4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Israel. 
2 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Israel. 
56-113. 3 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 
Living Conditions in Israel. Part 2, No. 59-17. 
February 1959. 10 cents. 
——Marketing Potentials in Israel. 
8 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 
Patent and Trademark Regulations of Israel. 
No. 58-24. 3 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Israel. Part 2, No. 60-4 
2 pp. January 1960. 10.cents. 











Part 3, No. 55-16. 





Part 3, No. 57-21. 


Part 2, No. 57-59. 





Part 2, No. 





6 pp. 


Part 1, No. 58-50. 





Part 2, 
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No. 60-4 


> Weekly 


— Preparing Shipments to Israel. Part 2, No. 57-58. 
5 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 


Italy 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-69. 10 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in Italy, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-30. 5 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Italy, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-32. 4 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-50. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Italy. Part 2, No. 58-65. 8 pp. 
September 1958. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1953-54. 
5 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Italy, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-50. 
4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-51. 
4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1956-57. 
4 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Italy. Part 2, No. 59-61. 4 pp. 
August 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-109.) 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Italy. Part 2, No. 
58-63. 3 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-103.) 
——Living Conditions in Italy. Part 2, No. 57-110. 10 pp. 
October 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-33.) 
—Marking and Labeling Requirements of Italy. Part 2, 
No. 58-48. 6 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Italy. Part 2, No. 58-82. 
9 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Italy. Part 2, No. 56-11. 5 pp. 
January 1956. 10 cents. 

——Railway Developments in Italy. Part 4, No. 57-13. 10 
pp. September 1957. 20 cents. 


Part 3, No. 56-7. 


Part 3, No. 58-17. 


Ivory Coast, Republic of the 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 


Jamaica 


——Economic Developments in Jamaica, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-39. 4 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Jamaica. Part 1, No. 58-43. 
8 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Jamaica. Part 2, No. 56-27. 
1 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 


Japan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Japan. Part 1, No. 
58-71. 22 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-83.) 


——Economic Developments in Japan, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-35. 12 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-15. 6 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Japan, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-10. 9 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-23. 14 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Japan, 1958. Part 1, No. 





59-40. 11 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
——Establishing a Business in Japan. Part 1, No. 59-2. 
11 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
54-2.) 


August 8, 1960 


———Export Inspection System of Japan. Part 2, No. 59-45. 
5 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Japan, 1952-53. 
4 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Japan, 1953-54. 
5 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Japan, 1954-55. 
4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Japan, 1955-56. 
6 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Japan, 1956-57. 
6 pp. December 1958. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Japan, 1957-58. 
8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 
——RImport Tariff System of Japan. Part 2, No. 57-55. 2 
pp. June 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-21.) 
——Japanese Civil Aviation. Part 4, No. 55-15. 6 pp. 
August 1955. 20 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Japan. Part 2, No. 
59-80. 4 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-56.) 
Living Conditions in Japan. Part 2, No. 58-74. 7 pp. 
November 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-73 and 
No. 56-112.) 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Japan. Part 2, No. 
56-111. 4 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Japan. Part 2, No. 60-9. 5 
pp. March 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-40.) 
Railway Developments in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-8. 
10 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 
——Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in Japan. 
Part 4, No. 57-11. 12 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 
Taxation in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-53. 7 pp. June 
1958. 10 cents. 





Part 3, No. 54-12. 





Part 3, No. 55-45. 





Part 3, No. 56-43. 





Part 3, No. 57-44. 





Part 3, No. 58-42. 





Part 3, No. 59-49. 














Jordan 





Establishing a Business in Jordan. Part 1, No. 56-79. 
6 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 

— —Import Tariff System of Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-108. 
2 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 

Laws To Encourage Industry and Investment in Jordan 
Part 1, No. 55-86. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Jordan. Part 2, No. 
58-72. 2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Jordan. Part 2, No. 59-58. 4 
pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-110.) 
Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Jordan. Part 2, 
No. 57-101. 1 p. October 1957. 10 cents. 














Kenya 





Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 


Korea, Republic of 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Korea. 
Part 1, No. 59-75. 17 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 56-64.) 

Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of the Republic of Korea. Part 
2, No. 57-111. 2 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-51.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, South Korea. Part 
2, No. 59-31. 5 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 58-20.) 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Republic of 
Korea. Part 2, No. 59-50. 4 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to the Republic of Korea. Part 
2, No. 60-13. 5 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-79.) 
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Kuwait 





Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-26. 9 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-44. 7 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

——Economie Developments in Kuwait, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-21. 10 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1958. Part 1, No. 





59-29. 10 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
———Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 
Marketing Potentials in Kuwait. Part 1, No. 58-5. 
7 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Kuwait. 
4 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 








Part 2, No. 57-104. 


Laos 





Basic Data on the Economy of Laos. 
69. 13 pp. September 1958. 
No. 55-75.) 


Part 1, No. 58- 
10 cents. (Superseded 


Latin America 


Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. 
Part 3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-47.) 

—— Motor Transport in Middle America. 

13. 6 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

Railways of Latin America. Part 4, No. 57-5. 8 pp. 

April 1957. 20 cents. 

Reports on Latin America Issued by Bureau of Foreign 

Commerce. Part 1, No. 56-83. 14 pp. December 1956. 

10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-9.) 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 

and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-30. 

28 pp. August 1956. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 

and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-34. 32 

pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, An- 
nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 
1958. Part 3, No. 58-37. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 
cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years. July 1957-December 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-27. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 
3, No. 59-35. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years 

1956-59, and Half-Years, July 1958-December 1959. 

Part 3, No. 60-11. 4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 





Part 4, No. 55- 




















Lebanon 
Basic Data on the Economy of Lebanon. Part 1, No. 
55-73. 15 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

——-Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-53. 7 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-60. 8 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1957. Part 1, No. 


58-38. 11 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

———Establishing a Business in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56- 
39. 6 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Lebanon, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-53. 
4 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

— —Import Tariff System of Lebanon. 
2 pp. November 1956. 10 cents. 

— —Law Exempting Productive Investment From Income 
Tax in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-21. 2 pp. March 1956. 
10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 56-106. 
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Living Conditions in Lebanon. Part 2, No. 58-7. 8 pp. 
January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-99.) 
Marketing Potentials in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 58-17. 
8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Lebanon. 
57-105. 2 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Lebanon. Part 2, No. 58-66. 
4 pp. October 195& 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-3.) 





Part 2, No. 





Liberia 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Liberia. Part 1, No. 
59-57. 18 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-8.) 





Establishing a Business in Liberia. 
7 pp. November 1954. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Liberia. 
1 p. January 1957. 10 cents. 
Living Conditions in Liberia. Part 2, No. 59-69. 4 pp. 
September 1959. 10 cents. 
——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Liberia. Part 2, 
No. 57-95. 2 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipment to Liberia. Part 2, No. 59-7. 4 
pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 


Libya 


Basic Data on the Economy of Libya. 
80. 15 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Libya. Part 1, No. 59-55. 

11 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Libya. 
1 p. April 1955. 10 cents. 


Part 1, No. 54-3. 


Part 2, No. 57-8. 











Part 1, No. 57- 





Part 2, No. 55-58. 








——Investment Law of Libya. Part 1, No. 58-64. 3 pp. 
August 1958. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Libya. Part 2, No. 
56-83. 2 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Libya. Part 2, No. 
57-19. 4 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Libya. Part 2. No. 56-15. 
3 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Libya. Part 2, No. 
57-73. 2 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

Liechtenstein 





Forms of Corporate Organization in Liechtenstein. 
Part 1, No. 57-52. 7 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 59-51. 4 pp. July 1959. 








10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-35.) 

Luxembourg 
Basic Data on the Economy of Luxembourg. Part 1, 
No. 59-64. 8 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 


part of No. 56-81.) 

Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-24. 4 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1958. Part 1, 
No.’ 59-25 (Revised). 4 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Luxembourg. Part 1, No. 
57-19. 4 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 
8, No. 55-49. 5 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1957-58. Part 
3, No. 59-47. 8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 60-20. 2 pp. May 1960. 10 
cents. (Superseded No. 57-52.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg. Part 2, No. 59-82. 4 pp. November 1959. 10 
cents. (Superseded No. 58-27.) 
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—Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 
2, No. 58-45. 6 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-4. A revision soon to be released.) 


Malaya, Federation of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Federation of 
Malaya. Part 1, No. 58-58. 17 pp. July 1958. 10 
cents. 

—Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Malaya. Part 1, No. 56-31. 
10 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

——Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-52. 
2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

—Land Transportation in Malaya. Part 4, No. 55-1. 
7 pp. February 1955. 20 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Federation of 
Malaya. Part 2, No. 59-19. 4 pp. February 1959. 
10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-71. 
6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

See also Singapore. 


Mali, Federation of 


—Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 


Malta 


———Import Tariff System of Malta. Part 2, No. 56-8, 1 p. 
January 1956. 10 cents. 

———Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 


Mauritania, Islamic Republic of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 


Mediterranean Area 


——United States-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. 
Part 4, No. 55-25. 4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 


Mexico 


—Basic Data on the Economy of Mexico. Part 1, No. 
59-5. 24 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 
—Economic Developments in Mexico, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-36. 15 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 
~——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-36. 14 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
~——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
—Establishing a Business in Mexico. Part 1, No. 60-3. 
21 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-78.) 
—— Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-47. 
4 pp. ‘November 1957. 20 cents. 
—Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 60-2. 
4 pp. January 1960. 20 cents. 
—Import Tariff System of Mexico. Part 2, No. 60-19. 
2 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59-10.) 
—Industrial Encouragement Law of Mexico. Part 1, 
No. 55-25. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
—Insurance Market in Mexico, The. Part 1, No. 57-18. 
9 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-23.) 
—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mexico. Part 2, 
No. 58-50. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 
—Living Conditions in Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-49. 12 pp. 
May 1957. 10 cents. 
—-Patent and Trademark Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, 
No. 55-12. 3 pp. January 1955. 10 cents. 








August 8, 1960 








——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, No. 


57-78. 8 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-10. 
10 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


European Coal and Steel Community, The. Part 1, 

No. 58-67. 10 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign and International Aviation, Basic Information 

Sources. Part 4, No. 55-7. 21 pp. April 1955. 20 

cents. 

Foreign Government Purchasing Agencies. Part 2, No. 

58-85. 5 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 57-32.) 

International Comparisons of Tariff Levels—Their Na- 

ture and Significance. Part 3, No. 57-41. 4 pp. No- 
vember 1957. 20 cents. 

——International Trade Complaints. Part 2, No. 55-65. 

4 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

Ports and Shipbuilding, Basic Information Sources. 

Part 4, No. 55-14. 5 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

—Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 

Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 

Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 

Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. 

November 1957. 20 cents. 

——Shipping Policy, Law and History, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-11. 7pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

——Shipping Services, Rates, and Equipment, Basic In- 
formation Sources. Part 4, No. 55-12. 5 pp. July 
1955. 20 cents. 

— —World Trade Review as of October 1955. Part 3, No. 

55-39. 10 pp. October 1955. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of January 1956. Part 3, No. 

56-8. 10 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

——wWorld Trade Review as of April 1956. Part 3, No. 

56-17. 11 pp. April 1956. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of July 1956. Part 3, No. 56-28. 

11 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of October 1956. Part 3, No. 

56-48. 11 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of January 1957. Part 3, No. 

57-4. 11 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of April 1957. Part 3, No. 

57-12. 11 pp. April 1957. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of July 1957. Part 3, No. 

57-25. 11 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of October 1957. Part 3, No. 

57-42. 11 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of January 1958. Part 3, No. 

58-4. 11 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of April 1958. Part 3, No. 

58-11. 11 pp. April 1958. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of July 1958. Part 3, No. 58-23. 

11 pp. July 1958. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of October 1958. Part 3, No. 

58-39. 11 pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of January 1959. Part 3, No. 

59-5. 11 pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of April 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-14. 11 pp. April 1959. 20 cents. 

— —World Trade Review as of October 1959. Part 3, No. 

59-42. 11 pp. November 1959. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of January 1960. Part 3, No. 

60-4. 11 pp. February 1960. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of April 1960.. Part 3, No. 

60-8. 11 pp. April 1960. 20 cents. 


Monaco 


Establishing a Business in Monaco. Part 1, No. 58-77. 
5 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
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Morocco 








Economic Developments in Morocco, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-29. 12 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Tangier, 1955. Part 1, No. 


56-48. 4 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

———Establishing a Business in Morocco. Part 1, No. 58-56. 
15 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-85 
and No. 54-7.) 

—— Foreign Trade of French Morocco, 1953-54. 
No. 56-5. 4 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 


Part 3, 





——Investment Law of Morocco. Part 1, No. 59-1. 4 pp. 
January 1959. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Morocco. 


No. 60-27. 5 pp. June 1960. 
——Preparing Shipments to Morocco. 


10 cents. 
Part 2, No. 58-90. 














December 1958. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Mozambique 
Basic Data on the Economy of Mozambique. Part 1, 
No. 58-83. 13.pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-47. 6 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-47. 8 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-48. 10 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Mozambique. Part 1, No. 
60-1. 6 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Mozambique. Part 2, No. 


58-30. 2 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 57-7, 2 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 








— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 55-36. 5 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Mozambique. Part 2, No. 


58-29. 5 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Mozambique. 
2, No. 55-95. 2 pp. July 1955. 10 cents. 


Near East 





Part 





Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 
Trade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 59-19. 16 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 
1957 and Earlier Years, Quarterly April 1957 Through 
June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-35. 4 pp. October 1958. 
20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-26. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. 
Part 3, No. 59-41. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-59, and Half-Years, July-December, 1958 and 1959. 
Part 3, No. 60-13. 4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 


Netherlands 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands. Part 1, 
No. 57-4. 9 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1956. Part 
1, No. 57-25. 6 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
———Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1957. 
1, No. 58-18. 7 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1958. 
1, No. 59-27. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
———Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in the Netherlands. Part 1, 


No. 58-72. 11 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-14.) 























Part 


Part 
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Part 2, 











Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 54-8. 8 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1954-55. Part 3, 


No. 56-42. 4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
58-13. 4 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 60-20. 2 pp. May 1960. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-52.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Netherlands. 











Part 2, No. 59-8. 5 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-89.) 
Living Conditions in the Netherlands. Part 2, No. 57- 


60. 7 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Nether- 

lands. Part 2, No. 57-118. 2 pp. November 1957. 

10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Netherlands. 

Part 2, No. 59-40. 3 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Netherlands. Part 
2, No. 57-70. 4 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 


Netherlands Antilles 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands Antilles. 
Part 1, No. 57-66. 8 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of the Netherlands Antilles. Part 
2, No. 57-14. 1p. January 1957. 10 cents. 











New Caledonia 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of New Caledonia and De- 
pendencies. Part 1, No. 56-17. 8 pp. February 1956. 
10 cents. 


New Zealand 


——Basic Data on the Economy of New Zealand. Part 1, 
No. 58-63. 18 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 54-6.) 

Civil Aviation in New Zealand. Part 4, No. 55-23. 6 
pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-46. 8 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1958. Part 
1, No. 59-41. 5 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in New Zealand. Part 1, No. 
58-52. 8 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 























Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 
56-21. 4 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 


59-9. 4 pp. March 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of New Zealand. Part 2, No. 57- 
97. 2 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-50.) 

——-Licensing and Exchange Controls, New Zealand. Part 

2, No. 59-60. 6 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 56-39.) 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of New Zealand. 

Part 2, No. 58-26. 3 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to New Zealand. Part 2, No. 

60-18. 8 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

55-20.) 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. June 1955. 

20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3. 

No. 56-39. 4 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3. 

4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 
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—Trade of the United States With New Zealand, Janu- 
ary-June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. November 1954. 20 
cents. 


Nicaragua 


—Basic Data on the Economy of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 
56-77. 11 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 


—Economic Developments in Nicaragua, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-40. 8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Investment Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 
55-84. 2 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Nicaragua, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 


60-9. 4 pp. April 1960. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Nicaragua. Part 2, No. 59-46. 
2 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-17.) 
—Industrial Encouragement Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, 

No. 59-6. 5 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 
-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Nicaragua. Part 2, 
No. 59-67. 4 pp. September 1959. 10 cents. 
—Preparing Shipments to Nicaragua. Part 2, No. 59-75. 
7 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 


Niger, Republic of 


—Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 


Nigeria 
— Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Nigeria, Part 2, No. 59-76. 
7 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 


Norway 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Norway. Part 1, No. 
56-65. 8 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 
—Economic Developments in Norway, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-22. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
———Economic Developments in Norway, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-22. 6 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
—Foreign Trade of Norway, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-13. 
4 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 
—Foreign Trade of Norway, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-56. 
4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 
—Import Wariff System of Norway. Part 2, No. 56-20. 
2 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 
—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Norway. 
No. 57-61. 4 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
—Marking and Labeling Requirements of Norway. Part 
2, No. 59-14. 3 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 
—Norwegian Merchant Shipping. Part 4, No. 55-22. 5 
pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 
—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Norway. Part 
2, No. 57-81. 2 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 
—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No. 
57-122. 2 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 
—Preparing Shipments to Norway. Part 2, No. 55-119. 
4 pp. December 1955. 10 cents. 
——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Norway. 
No. 57-26. 2 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 


Part 2," 


| 


Part 2, 


Nyasaland 
See Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. 
Oceania 
—Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
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*——-Foreign Investment Law of Paraguay. 


Pakistan 


Basic Data on the Economy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 
58-6. 20 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-102.) 

Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1954. 
55-17. 8 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 








Part 1, No. 








Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-7. 6 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-46. 8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1958. Part 1, No. 





59-30. 5 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 60-16. 
14 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-75.) 
Foreign Investment Policy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 
55-15. 3 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-10. 
3 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1954-55. 
3 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 56-57. 
4 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1956-57. 
4 pp. May 1959. 20 cents. 
—Import Tariff System of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 58-81. 
2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 54-8.) 
Labeling and Marking Requirements of Pakistan. Part 
2, No. 56-5. 2 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Pakistan. 
No. 59-77. 4 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. 
seded No. 58-44.) 
Living Conditions in Pakistan. Part 2, No. 59-44. 8 
pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-102 and 
No. 57-4.) 
——Marketing Areas in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 57-47. 17 
pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 
56-42. 6 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Pakistan. Part 2, No. 58-61. 

















Part 3, No. 56-3. 








Part 3, No. 59-15. 








Part 2, 
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7 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-18.) 
Panama 





Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Panama. 

Part 1, No. 59-61. 20 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Su- 

perseded No. 55-50.) 

Establishing a Business in Panama. Part 1, No. 58-15. 

16 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Panama, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-3. 

3 pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Panama. Part 2, No. 59-39. 
2 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-44.) 

——Installment Sales and Chattel Mortgage Law of Pan- 

ama. Part 1, No. 56-54. 4 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Panama. Part 2, No. 59-26. 8 

pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Panama. Part 

2, No. 56-14. 3 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Panama. Part 2, No. 

59-2. 4 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 

Production Development Law of Panama. Part 1, No. 

58-74. 6 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

















Paraguay 


Basic Data on the Economy of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 
58-48. 20 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 





Part 1, No. 
55-65. 3 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Paraguay, 1956-58. Part 3, No. 59- 
20. 4 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 
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—Import Tariff System of Paraguay. 
2 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Paraguay. 
No. 59-47. 4 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 
No. 55-30.) 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Paraguay. Part 
2, No. 55-77. 2 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Paraguay. Part 2, No. 59-21. 

7 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 55-42. 


Part 2, 
(Superseded 


Peru 


Basic Data on the Economy of Peru. Part 1, No. 58- 
47. 19 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in Peru. Part 4, No. 57-4. 7 pp. March 
1957. 20 cents. 
Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Peru, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-1. 4 
pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Peru, 1956-57. 
4 pp. February 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Peru. 
pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 
Living Conditions in Peru. 
December 1958. 10 cents. 
Patent and Trademark Regulations of Peru. 
No. 55-110. 3 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Peru. Part 2, No. 57-114. 
8 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 


Part 3, No. 59-7. 


Part 2, No. 58-11. 3 
(Superseded No. 56-25.) 
Part 2, No. 58-83. 8 pp. 


Part 2, 


Philippines 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Philippines. 
No. 58-57. 22 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1954. 
1, No. 55-16. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
—— Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1955. Part 
1, No. 56-8. 5 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1956. Part 
1, No. 57-5. 6 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1957. Part 
1, No. 58-19. 10 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1958. 
1, No. 59-35. 11 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 55-13. 6 pp. March 1955. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1953-54. 
No. 56-12. 4 pp. March 1956. 20 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1954-55. 
No. 56-46. 4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1955-56. 
No. 58-1. 4 pp. January 1958. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1956-57. 
No. 59-18. 4 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of the Philippines. 
57-103. 3 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 
No. 56-32.) 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Philippines. Part 
2, No. 58-10. 8 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-104.) 
Living Conditions in the Philippines. 
102. 10 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 
56-76.) 
Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Philippines. 
Part 2, No. 59-53. 3 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-97.) 
———Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Republic of 


the Philippines. Part 2, No. 59-66. 3 pp. August 1959. 
10 cents. 


Part 1, 


Part 


Part 


Part 3, 
Part 3, 
Part 3, 
Part 3, 


Part 2, No. 
(Superseded 


Part 2, No. 57- 
(Superseded No. 


S-20 


——Philippine Regulations on Profit Remittances. 
No. 56-67. 4 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to the Philippines. 
58-71. 10 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. 
No. 56-65.) 

Sales and Compensating Taxes of the Philippines. Part 
1, No. 60-22. 3 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-1.) e 

——Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippin 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. Septembe: 
1955. 10 cents. 


Portugal 


Economic Developments in Portugal, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-27. 8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Portugal. Part 1, No. 56-72 
8 pp. ‘September 1956. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Portugal, 1952-53. 
4 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-27. 
2 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-72.) 
—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Portugal. Part 2, 
No. 56-13. 2 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 
Living Conditions in Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-59. 
6 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 
—~Marking and Labeling Requirements of Portugal. Part 
2, No. 58-69. 2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Portugal. Part 2, No. 55-109. 
5 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 


Part 1, 


Part 2, No. 
(Superseded 


Part 3, No. 55-3 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Part 1, No. 55-99. 10 pp. November 
1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-57. 10 pp. May 
1957. 10 cents. 

———Establishing a Business in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nayasaland. Part 1, No. 58-89. 11 pp. December 
1958. 10 cents. 

Food Regulations in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Part 2. 
No. 58-38. 5 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-6. 4 pp. Februar 
1959. 20 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Federation of Rhod- 
esia and Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 60-15. 3 pp. May 
1960. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-96. 7 pp. Septembe: 
1956. 10 cents. 


Ruanda-Urundi 
See Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 


Ryukyu Islands 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Ryukyu Islands. 
Part 1, No. 57-68. 9 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 


Saar Territory 
See Germany, Federal Republic of. 
Sahara, Departments of 
Establishing a Business in Algeria and Departments of 


Sahara. 
cents. 


Saudi Arabia 


Basic Data on the Economy of Saudi Arabia. 
No. 58-81. 10 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 
Income Tax Law of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No. 57-2 
4 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 


Part 1, No. 60-19. 12 pp. May 1960. 10 
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——Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Saudi 
Arabia. Part 1, No. 57-75. 6 pp. September 1957. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Saudi Arabia. Part 
2, No. 57-119. 4 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 
———Marketing Areas in Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No. 60-18. 

10 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to Saudi Arabia. Part 2, No. 
56-22. 4 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 


Senegal, Republic of 
See Mali, Federation of. 


Siam 
See Thailand. * 


Sierra Leone 


——Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. 
Part 2, No. 56-72. 1p. August 1956. 10 cents. 

Singapore 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Singapore. Part 1, 
No. 58-75. 16 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

——-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Singapore. Part 2, 
No. 59-30. 4 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Singapore. Part 2, No. 57-127. 
9 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 
See also Malaya, Federation of. 


Somaliland 
See British Somaliland. 


Soudanese Republic 
See Mali, Federation of. 


Soviet Bloc 


——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. May 1955. 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. June 1957. 
20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956- 
57. Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. 
——Trade of the United States with the Soviet Bloc, 1957- 
58. Part 3, No. 59-21. 8 pp. May 1959. 20 cents. 
——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1958- 
59. Part 3, No. 60-18. 8 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 


Spain 


——Economic Developments in Spain, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-28. 10 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Spain, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-39. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Spain. Part 1, No. 55-52. 
8 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. , 

——Foreign Trade of Spain, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56-24. 
4 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Spain. Part 2, No. 57-90. 
2 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-66.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Spain. Part 2, No. 
57-99. 2 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-45.) 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Spain. Part 2, No. 
57-16. 5 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Spain. Part 2, 

No. 58-18. 2 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 
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——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Spain. Part 2, 
No. 57-46. 3 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 


Spanish Guinea 
See Guinea, Province of the Gulf of. 
Spanish Sahara 


Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 


Sterling Area 


Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 
1949-53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. December 1954. 











20 cents. 
Sudan 
Basic Data on the Economy of Sudan. Part 1, No. 
59-4. 12 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-11.) 
——Economic Developments in Sudan, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-23. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 


Establishing a Business in the Sudan. Part 1, No. 
57-20. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of the Sudan. Part 2, No. 56-115. 
2 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 


Surinam 








Economic Developments in Surinam, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-78. 8 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 


Sweden 





Economic Developments in Sweden, 1954. Part 1, No. 

55-32. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Sweden, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-28. 6 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Sweden. Part 1, No. 59-74. 
9 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-6.) 

——Food Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-114. 5 pp. 
December 1956. 10 cents. 

Foreign Company Law of Sweden. Part 1, No. 56-45. 

4 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-2. 

3 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-18. 

8 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Sweden. Part 2, No. 

58-1. 4 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 55-82.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 

56-60. 3 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 


Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, 


No. 57-23. 2 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-27.) 


























Switzerland 
— —Basic Data on the Economy of Switzerland. Part 1, 
No. 58-85. 11 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 


seded No. 56-9.) 

Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-14. 11 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-20. 5 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Switzerland. Part 1, No. 
59-58. 11 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-101.) 

Food Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-92. 
4 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 
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——Foreign Trade of Switzerland, 1953-54. 
55-46. 6 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 
—Import Tariff System of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-54. 
2 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 
—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 59-51. 4 pp. July 1959. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-35.) 
——Living Costs and Conditions in Switzerland. 
No. 57-13. 7 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 
—Marking and Labeling Requirements of Switzerland. 
Part 2, No. 57-62. 4 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
-Pharmaceutical Regulations of Switzerland. 
No. 56-85. 4 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 
—Preparing Shipments to Switzerland. Part 2, No. 59-5. 
6 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-5.) 


Syria 
See United Arab Republics. 
Taiwan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 1, No. 59-78. 14 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-90.) 

—Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1954. 
Part 1, No. 55-72. 7 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1955. 
Part 1, No. 56-28. 7 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
-Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1956. 
Part 1, No. 57-33. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1958. 
Part 1, No. 59-60. 7 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, 
No. 56-48. 2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 54-7.) 

-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 2, No. 59-12. 4 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 56-10.) 

———Living Conditions in Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
57-94. 7 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Taiwan. Part 2, 
No. 57-116. 3 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 2, No. 56-88. 3 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, 
No. 55-49. 4 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 


Part 3, No. 


Part 2, 


Part 2, 


Tangier 
See Morocco. 


Thailand 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Thailand. Part 1, No. 
56-82. 15 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 
—Economic Developments in Thailand, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-22. 8 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
—Establishing a Business in Thailand. Part 1, No. 56-6. 
7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 
——Highways of Thailand. Part 4, No. 56-2. 4 pp. Feb- 
ruary 1956. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Thailand. Part 2, No. 57-50. 
2 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 
——TIndustrial Promotion Act of Thailand. Part 1, No. 55- 
4. 2 pp. January 1955. 10 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Thailand. 
No. 60-10. 4 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 
No. 55-114.) 
———Preparing Shipments to Thailand. Part 2, No. 59-84. 
7 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. 
—Summary of Investment Factors in Thailand. Part 1, 
No. 59-69. 6 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 


Part 2, 
(Superseded 
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Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Thailand. Part 2. 
No. 55-83. 2 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

Togo 

Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
Trinidad 

Establishing a Business in Trinidad. Part 1, No. 60-17. 
8 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

Tunisia 

Basic Data on the Economy of Tunisia. 


59-77. 10 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. 
No. 55-14.) 











Part 1, No. 
(Superseded 











Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-53. 11 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-31. 11 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

Economie Developments in Tunisia, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-54. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Tunisia. Part 1, No. 58-66. 
8 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Tunisia. Part 2, 
No. 60-6. 4 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Tunisia. Part 2, No. 58-64. 6 
pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 


Turkey 


Basic Data on the Economy of Turkey. 
55-81. 10 pp. July 1955. 10 cents. 
——Electric Power in Turkey. Part 4, No. 57-7. 12 pp. 
May 1957. 20 cents. 
Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1; No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Turkey. Part 1, No. 59-18. 
15 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-55.) 
— —Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-48. 
4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Turkey. Part 2, No. 59-43. 
2 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-15.) 
Investment Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 56-78. 3 pp. 
October 1956. 10 cents. 
Labor Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 59-19. 20 pp. June 
1955. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-59.) 
Living Costs and Conditions in Turkey. 
57-25. 5 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

















Part 1, No. 

















Part 2, No. 





Mining Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-48. 24 pp. 
May 1955. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Turkey. Part 2, No. 


60-14. 6 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. 
55-31.) 


Union of South Africa 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Union of South 
Africa. Part 1, No. 58-82. 18 pp. November 1958. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-45.) 
——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 56-5. 10 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 
——Food Regulations of the Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 56-90. 7 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1952-53. 
Part 3, No. 54-5. 4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-51. 4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 
— Import Tariff System of Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 58-31.. 3 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-39.) 
Industrial Developments in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 58-78. 16 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. 


(Superseded No. 
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_—Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Union of 
South Africa. Part 2, No. 55-13. 4 pp. January 1955. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Union of South 
Africa. Part 2, No. 60-17. 9 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 59-33.) 

—Living Conditions in the Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 58-37. 11 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Union of 
South Africa. Part 2, No. 58-55. 3 pp. August 1958. 
10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Union of South Af- 
rica. Part 2, No. 56-33. 7 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to the Union of South Africa. 
Part 2, No. 57-115. 8 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-17.) - 

——Railways of the Union of South Africa. Part 4, No. 
56-10. 8 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


——Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R., 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
59-12. 7 pp. March 1959. 20 cents. 

United Arab Republics 

——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-34. 20 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-42. 8 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-50. 8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Egypt, 1957. Part 1, No. 


58-34. 7 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Egypt (UAR), 1958. Part 
1, No. 59-31. 7 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-36. 
4 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-7. 
4 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Egypt (UAR), 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
59-11. 4 pp. March 1959. ° 20 cents. 

—Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Egypt. 

Part 1, No. 55-36. 2 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

——-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Egypt. Part 2, No. 
55-101. 2 pp. December 1955. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Egypt (UAR). 
Part 2, No. 59-36. 3 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 

— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Egypt. Part 2, No. 
56-36. 4 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Syria. Part 1, No. 57-73. 
19 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Syria, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
37. 8 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Syria (UAR), 1958.-. Part 1, 
No. 59-45. 7 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Syria, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-37. 4 
pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Syria (UAR). Part 
2, No. 60-7. 8 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 57-30.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Syria (UAR). Part 2, 
No. 60-11. 4 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Syria. Part 2, No. 55-91. 3 
pp. July 1955. 10 cents. 


United Kingdom 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the United Kingdom. 
Part 1, No. 59-26. 19 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Su- 
perseded No. 55-110.) 

—British Export Credit Insurance System, The. Part 1, 
No. 55-88. 12 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 


August 8, 1960 


———Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the United Kingdom. Part 
1, No. 59-10. 9 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 56-63.) 

——Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 54-3. 6 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1954-55. Part 

3, No. 56-37. 5 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1956-57. Part 3, 

No. 58-16. 8 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1958-59. Part 
3, No. 60-19. 11 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the United Kingdom. Part 2, 
No. 59-54. 2 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-22.) 

——Income Taxation in the United Kingdom. Part 1, No. 
59-67. 8 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
58-68.) 

——Industrial Developments in the United Kingdom. Part 
1, No. 58-55. 31 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

——Industrial Development in the United Kingdom, 1958-59. 
Part 1, No. 60-14. 12 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
(Supplements No. 58-55.) 

——Living Conditions in the United Kingdom. Part 2, No. 
59-73. 7 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 56-34 and No. 57-1.) 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of the United 

Kingdom. Part 2, No. 57-69. 22 pp. July 1957. 10 

cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the United King- 
dom. Part 2, No. 58-34. 4 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Patent Licensing Agreements With United Kingdom 

Firms. Part 2, No. 58-86. 2 pp. December 1958. 10 

cents. (Superseded No. 55-121.) 

Preparing Shipments to the United Kingdom. Part 2, 

No. 59-9. 7 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 55-53.) 











United States 





Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part .3, No. 57-46. 4 
pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

———Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1957, 
and Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-38. 4 
pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 

——Contributions of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1958, 
and Comparisons With 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59-48. 4 
pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 

—cContribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies. 

Part 3, No. 55-40. 10 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 

1955, and Comparisons With 1953 and 1954. Part 3, 

No. 57-1. 8 pp. January 1957. 20 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 

1956, and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part 3, No. 57- 

50. 8 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1957, and Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58- 
30. 8 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 

1958, and Comparisons With 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59- 

51. 8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 


——Exports in Relation to U. S. Production. Part 3, No. 
55-27. 8 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

—— Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1956, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1949, 1951-55. Part 3, No. 57-36. 
8 pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 

——Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1957, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-22. 8 pp. 
July 1958. 20 cents. 
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——Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1958, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59-31. 8 pp. 
September 1959. 20 cents. 


——Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-20. 4 pp. May 1956. 20 cents. 
—Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1956. 
Part 3, No. 57-16. 4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 
——Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1957. 
Part 3, No. 58-12. 4 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 
—Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-28. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 
——Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1959. 
Part 3, No. 60-21. 4 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 


——Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 
Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

—Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 
Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

—Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. No- 
vember 1957. 20 cents. 

—Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. September 
1955. 10 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August and Import Trade of the States, Janu- 
ary-August 1954 (and Preliminary September). Part 
3, No. 54-1. 10 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1954 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 54-17. 12 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

—~Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1954 (and Preliminary November). 
Part 3, No. 55-9, 10 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1954 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 55-12. 12 pp. February 1955. 20 cents. 


—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1954-January 1955 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 55-18. 12 pp. April 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1955 (and Preliminary March). 
Part 3, No. 55-19. 12 pp. May 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1955 (and Preliminary April). Part 
3, No. 55-23. 12 pp. June 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1955 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, 
No. 55-26. 12 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1955 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, 
No. 55-29. 12 pp. August 1955. 20 cents. 

—-Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1955 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, 
No. 55-31. 12 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1955 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 55-38. 12 pp. October 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1955 (and Preliminary September). 
Part 3, No. 55-41. 12 pp. November 1955. 20 ‘cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1955 (and Preliminary October), 
Part 3, No. 55-48. 12 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1955 (and Preliminary November). 
Part 3, No. 56-2. 12 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1955 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 56-10. 12 pp. February 1956. 20 cents. 
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——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1955, and Comparisons With 1949- 
54. Part 3, No. 56-13. 12 pp. March 1956. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1955-January 1956 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 56-16. 12 pp. April 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and. Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1956 (and Preliminary March). Part 
3, No. 56-18. 12 pp. May 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1956 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 56-22. 12 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

———Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1956 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, 
No. 56-26. 12 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1956 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, 
No. 56-29. 12 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1956 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, 
No. 56-32. 12 pp. August 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1956 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 56-40. 12 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1956 (and Preliminary September). 
Part 3, No. 56-45. 12 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1956 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 56-52. 12 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1956 (and Preliminary November) 
Part 3, No. 57-2. 12 pp. January 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1956 (and Preliminary December) 
Part 3, No. 57-5. 12 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 


—~Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1956-January 1957 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 57-11. 12 pp. April 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1957 (and Preliminary March) 
Part 3, No. 57-15. 12 pp. May 1957. 20 cents. 

—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1957 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 57-20. 12 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1957 (and Preliminary May). Part 3. 
No. 57-24. 12 pp. July 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1957 (and Preliminary June). Part 3 
No. 57-26. 12 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1957 (and Preliminary July), Part 3, No 
57-31. 12 pp. September 1957. 20 cents. 

-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States. 
January-July 1957 (and Preliminary August). Part 
3, No. 57-35. 12 pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States. 
January-September 1957 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 57-43. 12 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1957 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 58-5. 12 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 


——-Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1957-January 1958 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 58-10. 12 pp. April 1958. 20 cents. 

——_—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
Annual 1951-57 and January-February 1958. Part 3. 
No. 58-14. 12 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 
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——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1958 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 58-25. 12 pp. August 1958. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States 


January-May 1958 (and Preliminary June). 
No. 58-26. 12 pp. August 1958. 20 cents. 
—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-June 1958 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, 
No. 58-29. 12 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 
——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1958 (and August Exports). Part 3, 
No. 58-36. 12 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 
—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1958 (and September Exports). Part 
3, No. 58-40. 12 pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 
—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1958 (and October Exports). Part 
3, No. 58-45. 12 pp. December 1958. 20 cents. 
——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1958 (and November Exports). Part 
3, No. 59-4. 12 pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 
——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1958 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 59-10. 12 pp. March 1959. 20 cents. 
—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1958 (and Comparisons with 1952- 
57). Part 3, No. 59-18. 12 pp. April 1959. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1959 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 59-17. 12 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1959. Part 3, No. 59-24. 12 pp. July 1959. 
20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-29. 12 pp. August 
1959. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1959. Part 3, No. 59-32. 4 pp. September 
1959. 20 cents. 

— —tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1959. Part 3, No. 59-38. 4 pp. October 
1959. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1959. Part 3, No. 59-43. 8 pp. No- 
vember 1959. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1959. Part 3, No. 59-50. 4 pp. Decem- 
ber 1959. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1959. Part 3, No. 60-1. 4 pp. Janu- 
ary 1960. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1959 (and Comparisons with 1953- 
58). Part 3, No. 60-6. 12 pp. March 1960. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1960 (and selected earlier quarters). 
Part 3, No. 60-16. 12 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 


Part 3, 


——Total Export Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-6. 4 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 

——Total Import Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-8. 4 pp. March 1958. 20 cents. 


——tTrade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1956 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958. Part 
3, No. 58-34. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years, 1956-58, 
and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 
59-25. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 
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Trade of the United States With Africa, Years, 1956-58, 

and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 

59-37. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. ° 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia, January- 
June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-6, 3 pp. November 1954. 20 
cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. June 1955. 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 

No. 56-39. 4 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 

No. 57-53. 4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 


Trade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 
——tTrade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 
July 1956. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 
December 1957. 20 cents. 


Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-30. 28 
pp. August 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-34. 32 pp. 
October 1957. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, Annual 
1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958. 
Part 3, No. 58-37. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-27. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 

1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. 

Part 3, No. 59-35. 44 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 


Trade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 

Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 
1957 and Earlier Years, Quarterly April 1957 Through 
June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-35. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 
cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 

1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. 

Part 3, No. 59-26. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 

1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 

3, No. 59-41. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 
June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954. 

Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 


——Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 
54-7. 4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 

and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. 

Part 3, No. 57-49. 24 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 

and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956, and 1957. Quarterly 

April 1957 through June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-33. 4 pp. 

October 1958. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 

and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-58, and Half-Years, July 

1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-22. 4 pp. June 1959. 

20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 

and Eastern Asia, Years, 1956-58, and Half-years, Jan- 

uary 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-34. 4 pp. October 

1959. 20 cents. 
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——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21, 9 pp. May 1955. 20 cents. 

———Trade of the “United States With the Soviet Bloc 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

———Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956- 

57. Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1957- 

58. Part 3, No. 59-21. 8 pp. May 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 


1949-53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. December 1954. 20 
cents. 








——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
January-June 1954. Pari 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. December 
1954. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 
———Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 

December 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, An- 
nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 
1958. Part 3, No. 58-31. 4 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 

———Trade of the United States with Western Europe, 1957, 

and Comparisons with 1955-56. Part 3, No. 59-8. 52 pp. 

February 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States with Western Europe, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 
3, No. 59-19. 4 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 
1959. Part 3, No. 59-39. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 


United States Foreign Trade, Commodity by Area, An- 
nual 1953, 1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. 
Part 3, No. 58-9. 4 pp. April 1958. 20 cents. 

———U. 8S. Imports of Automobiles and Other Transportation 
Equipment, and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-44. 4 pp. December 
1958. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Automobiles and Other Transportation 
Equipment, and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-58. Part 3, No. 59-36. 4 pp. October 1959. 
20 cents. 

——United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 
Average Rates of Duty, 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 58-20. 
4 pp. July 1958. 20 cents. 

———United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 
Average Rates of Duty, 1958. Part 3, No. 59-40. 4 pp. 
October 1959. 20 cents. 

——-U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-24. 8 pp. August 
1958. 20 cents. 

——-U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-58. Part 3, No. 59-33. 8 pp. September 
1959. 20 cents. 

——U. S.-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. Part 4, No. 

55-25. 4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 








——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-September 1956. Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. January 
1957. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 

ary-December 1956 and Comparisons With 1955. Part 

3, No. 57-9. 4 pp. April 1957. 20 cents. 

United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 

ary-April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-23. 4 pp. July 1957. 20 

cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 


ary-June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. September 1957. 
20 cents. 
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——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu. 
ary-September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. December 
1957. 20 cents. 

United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 

ary-December 1957. Part 3, No. 58-21. 4 pp. July 195s. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-32. 4 pp. October 195s. 
20 cents. 

*___United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janv- 
ary-September 1958. Part 3, No. 59-1. 4 pp. January 
1959. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-16. 4 pp. May 1959. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
‘ary-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-30. 4 pp. September 1959. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-September 1959. Part 3, No. 59-46. 4 pp. November 
1959. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-December 1959. Part 3, No. 60-7. 4 pp. March 1960. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janv- 
ary-March 1960. Part 8, No. 60-17. 4 pp. June 1960. 
20 cents. 





Upper Volta, Republic of 





Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 


Uruguay 


——Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-41. 5 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-43. 6 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-44. 6 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-50. 
4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-19. 
4 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Uruguay, Part 2, No. 
60-22. 3 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57- 
113.) 

——Living Conditions in Uruguay. Part 2, No. 58-80. 6 pp. 
November 1958. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Uruguay. Part 2, No. 
56-12. 6 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Uruguay. Part 2, No. 56-104. 
8 pp. November 1956. 10 cents. 


Venezuela 


———Basic Data on the Economy of Venezuela. Part 1, No. 

59-68. 17 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

56-29.) 

Civil Aviation in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 57-8. 16 pp. 

May 1957. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Venezuela, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-49. 9 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-16. 9 pp. 
December 1956. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
——Establishing a Business in Venezuela. Part 1, No. 57-12. 

18 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Venezuela, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-41 
4 pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 
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_——Import Tariff System of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-35. 
2 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-44.) 
——TInsurance Market in Venezuela. Part 1, No. 56-68. 10 

pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 

-——Law of Installment Sales in Venezuela. Part 1, No. 59- 
13. 3 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55- 
54.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Venezuela. Part 2, 
No. 59-83. 3 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-84.) : 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Venezuela. Part 
2, No. 59-6. 3 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 

———Pharmaceutical Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 
57-112. 5 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-4. 10 
pp. June 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-84.) 

——Printipal Manufacturing Industries in Venezuela. Part 
1, No. 58-70. 26 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

——Railroad Expansion in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-1. 5 pp. 
January 1956. 20 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, 
No. 56-43. 2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 


Viet-Nam 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam. Part 1, No. 59-52. 16 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 56-4.) 

——Civil Aviation in the Republic of Viet-Nam. Part 4, No. 
57-16. 7 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Viet-Nam, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-29. 5 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
——Establishing a Business in Viet-Nam. Part 1, No. 58-65. 

12 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 57-82. 2 
pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Viet-Nam. Part 2, 
No. 57-77. 4 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 


— —Preparing Shipments to Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 59-63. 
6 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 


West African States of the French Community 


Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-82.) 


Western Hemisphere 


——-Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. Marck. 1960. 10 cents. 

——Railways of the Western Hemisphere, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-19. 8 pp. November 1955. 
20 cents. 

——wWestern Hemisphere Trade Corporations. Part 1, No. 
59-11. 2 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-79.) 


Yemen 


Basic Data on the Economy of Yemen. Part 1, No. 60-2. 
8 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 








Yugoslavia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Yugoslavia. Part 1, No. 
60-15. 15 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-91.) 

——Doing Business in Yugoslavia. Part 1, No. 55-98. 3 pp. 
October 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Yugoslavia, 1957. Part 1, 

No. 58-35. 5 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-29. 
4 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Yugoslavia. Part 2, 
No. 56-45. 3 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-64.) 

——Preparing Shipments to Yugoslavia. Part 2, No. 55-6. 

4 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Yugoslavia. Part 2, 

No. 56-87. 2 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 














CENSUS BUREAU’S CATALOG OF UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Describes the reports (details and summary) con- 
taining U.S. export, import, and shipping statistics 
issued by the Bureau of the Census. 1960. Foreign 
Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Free. Included therein are items listed 
below, which may be particularly useful in expanding 
export trade. They may be obtained direct from the 
Bureau of the Census, from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices, or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


FT 410: Part 1. UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE, COM- 
MODITY BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION (Schedule 
B Commodity Group 00-5). Monthly. $5 a year (foreign 
$8.50). Single copy, 50 cents. Subscription includes 
described on page S-2 of this checklist. 





Other Informational Tools for Export Expansion 


FT 410: Part 2, UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE, COM- 
MODITY BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION (Schedule 
B Commodity Groups 6-9). Monthly. $6 a year (foreign 
$8.50). Single copy, 60 cents. Subscription includes 
annual summary. 


FT 420: UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE COUNTRY OF 
DESTINATION BY SUBGROUP. Monthly. $2 a year 
(foreign $3). Single copy, 20 cents. 


Many sources of information that would be invaluable 
in expanding export trade will be found in SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN TRADE PRAC- 
TICE, issued by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce and 
described on page S-2 of this checklist. 
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CHANNELS 
FOR TRADING ABROAD 





a guide 
for newcomers 
in foreign trade... 


CHANNELS 
FOR TRADING ABROAD 


published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. 25 cents. Order from 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S 


Government Printing Office, for experienced 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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lraq Asks Tenders 
For Power Project 


Iraq’s Ministry of Industry invites 
bids until September 6 for supply of 
materials and complete erection of about 
130 kilometers of 11-kilovolt overhead 
lines and about 2,250 meters of 11-kilo- 
volt underground cables. 

Prospective bidders may obtain two 
sets of contract documents, each con- 
sisting of four volumes, from the Direc- 
torate General of Legal Affairs, Minis- 
try of Industry, for $28. This’ amount 
is not refundable. 

Bids, accompanied by a cash deposit 
of an equivalent of 4 percent of the 
total estimated contract price, should be 
sent to the Directorate of Accounts, 
Ministry of Industry. The cash deposit 
may be replaced by a guarantee from or 
through an accredited bank in Iraq. 

A copy of contract No. 23 tender no- 
tice is available on loan from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





New Fertilizer Plant 
Proposed for Tunisia 


Tunisia’s Department of State for 
Agriculture, Government of Tunisia, in- 
vites bids until September 10 for con- 
struction of a plant in Tunis to pro- 
duce fertilizer from city refuse. The 
plant is to have a daily output of about 
250 tons of organic fertilizer. 

Firms interested in bidding should ad- 
dress correspondence to Monsieur 1’In- 
genieur du Genie Rural, Chief de |’Ar- 
rondissement Nord Secretariat d’Etat a 
Agriculture, 76 bis Boulevard Farhat 
Hached, Tunis. Information on tech- 
nical and financial qualifications, as well 
as brochures, and data on processing 
methods proposed should be included. 





Textile Plant Equipment 
Wanted by Portugal Firm 


A Portuguese firm, Companhia Fia- 
cao de Crestuma, plans to install new 
equipment in its textile plant at Oporto 
at an estimated cost of over $300,000. 
Included in the list of equipment are 
10 or 12 cards and 10 spinning frames 
for yarn Nos. 6 to 20. 

Interested firms should forward 
quotations to Arlindo Monteiro Pinto, 
Director, Companhia Fiacao de Cres- 
tuma, 25-A-1, Rua Infante D. Hen- 
rique, Oporto. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed inter- 
est in establishing new business connec- 
tions in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 

World Trade Directory (WTD) re- 
ports, if available on firms mentioned, 
are indicated by date of issuance. A de- 
scription of WTD reports and how to 
obtain them is given in this department. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Commodities are offered 
direct unless otherwise 
specified. 





Automotive Equipment 
Italy 


Spare parts for autovehicles and 
motorcycles; also Italian and foreign 
made. Direct or through agents. 
Gruppo Industrials D’Agostino (manu- 
facturer, agent, wholesaler, exporter) 


19 Via Baltimora, Turin. WTD 
7/6/60. 
Charcoal 
British Guiana 
Charcoal, four grades—large, me- 


dium, small, and dust. Direct or through 
agent. The Woods Corp. (commission, 
export merchants), 65 Robb and King 
Sts., Georgetown. WTD 2/18/60. 


Furniture 


Japan 

Wooden knock-down furniture; port- 
able tables, settees, chairs, and desks. 
Direct or through agent. Yamaguchi 
Co., Ltd. (Yamaguchi Mokuzai Kogei 
K. K., manufacturer, export merchant) 
3 Motomachi 1-chrome, Bunkyo, Tokyo. 
Photos and price list.* WTD 6/30/60. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Measuring Tapes 


Japan 

Vinyl-coated fiberglass measuring 
tapes for carpenters, surveyors, and 
tailors. Direct or through agent. Yowa 
& Company, Inc. (Yowa Shoji K. K., 
export merchant) C.P.0. Box 1317, 
Tokyo. Illustrated catalog.* WTD 
6/25/60. 


Precious, Semiprecious Stones 
Germany 


Cut and polished garnets; and other 
semiprecious stones. Direct or through 
agent. Hermann Lind II (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter), 2 Diedes- 
bach, Idar-Oberstein 3. Price list.* 
WTD 7/15/60. 


Sewing Machines 
India 


Portable sewing machines, complete 
treadle machines, sewing machine heads 
for industrial purposes. Direct or 
through agent. Chitra Multipurpose 
Cooperative Society Jugiana, Ltd., 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter) 
102 Industrial Area ‘A’, Ludhiana, 
Punjab. WTD 7/15/60. 


Shells 
Philippines 

Polished shells in various colors and 
shapes. Direct or through agent. A & 
R Enterprises (wholesaler, retailer, ex- 
port merchant), 74 P. del Rosario St., 


Cebu City. Samples and price list.* 
WTD 7/8/60. 


Scrap Steel 
Australia 


Serap iron No. 1, scrap steel nuts and 
bolts. Direct or through agent. P. R. 





Honduras Calls for Bids 
On Bridge Construction 


The Republic of Honduras invites 
international bids until September 30 
for design and construction of a bridge 
over the Ulua River, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, has reported. 

Interested firms should get in touch 
before August 15 with the Office of the 
Ministry of Communications and Pub- 
lic Works, Tegucigalpa, enclosing in- 
formation on their technical and finan- 
cial qualifications, their experience in 
this type of work, and a list of equip- 
ment owned. 

Qualified firms may obtain detailed 
information concerning the bid from the 
Ministry. A copy of the bid notice is 
available on loan from BFC’s Trade 
Development Division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 











Turner & Co. (industrial representa- 
tives) Box H. 593, G.P.O. Perth, W. 
WTD 6/28/60. 


Textiles 
Philippines 

Shopping bags made of abaca string. 
Bayanihan Craft, Inc. (wholesaler), 


8111 Nagtahan, San Miguel, Manila. 
Sample.* WTD 7/13/60. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 





Commodities are wanted 
for direct purchase unless 
otherwise specified. 


Automotive Equipment 
lraq 


Spare parts for automobiles, good 
quality. Al-Rafidain Commerce & Com- 
mission Bureau (A. O. Zanontian and 
Ahmad Shoubli), Ashar, Basra. WTD 
7/11/60. 


Biologicals 


England 


Veterinary biologicals, principally hog 
cholera antiserum, hog cholera crystal 
violet vaccine; canine and feline bio- 
logicals. International Serum Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter of veterinary 
antisera and vaccines; importer, whole- 
saler), The Paddocks, Frith Lane, Mill 
Hill, London, NW. 7. WTD 17/5/60. 


Books, Periodicals 


Dominican Republic 


Magazines. Escofet Hermanos, C. 
por A. (Instituto Americano del Libro, 
importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 86 Arzobispo Nouel, Ciudad 
Trujillo. WTD 7/18/60. 


Cellophane Tape 


Dominican Republic 


Cellophane tape. Escofet Hermanos, 
C. por A. See previous listing. 


Construction Machinery 
Netherlands 


Truck and crawler cranes for use by 
contractors, diesel or gasoline powered, 
capacity % to 2 cu. yds. Direct pur- 
chase and exclusive distributor for the 
Netherlands. Doornbos’ Technische Bed- 
rijven (importing distributor), 5 Bree- 
vaartstraat, Rotterdam. WTD 7/1/60. 
Norway 

Small excavators for contractors. 
Direct purchase and agency. Gustaf 
Aspelin (importing distributor, whole- 
saler, sales agent), 7 Stenersgaten, 
Oslo. WTD 6/10/60. 
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WTD Reports for Sale 
To U.S. Firms 


Information on private foreign 
firms or individuals mentioned in 
the World Trade Leads and In- 
vestment Opportunities depart- 
ments of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly is available to U.S. busi- 
nessmen through World Trade 
Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such in- 
formation as type of organization, 
sales territory, lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation, 
and other business information. 

These reports are available to H 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be 
prepared on request—through the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, | 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 
The reports also may be obtained 
through the Department’s Field 
| Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD re- 
| port is sought. | 




















Cosmetics 


Iraq 


Cosmetics, including all kinds of good- 
quality creams, lotions, and powders. 
Direct purchase and agency. Fareed 
S. Bashoori (importer, wholesaler of 
provisions, cinema films, and radio bat- 
teries), Khan al Mustansir, Mustansir 
St., Baghdad. WTD 7/9/60. 


Panama 


Cosmetics, perfumery, and _ other 
toiletries. Direct purchase and agency 
for U.S. manufacturers. Catalogs and 
price lists requested. Agencias Bene- 
dicto Wong (agency and representation 
business, wholesaler), P.O. Box 3135, 
37-206 Via Espafa, Panama. WTD 
7/7/60. 


Cotton 


lraq 


Middling grade 1 to 1%g¢ inch staple 
American cotton, preferably Texas or 
similar.. Firm desires offers by ton for 
cotton, together with samples, period 
of delivery, and other terms of sale. 
The Iraq Spinning and Weaving Co. 
S.A. (manufacturer, wholesaler of 
white and gray sheeting, and cotton 
yarn), Bank St., Baghdad. WTD 
10/26/53. 






Drugs 


Germany 


Crude botanical drugs, including 
ipecac roots, sarsaparilla roots, lobelia 
and hammamelis leaves, in wholesale 
quantities. Max Schierbeck G.m.b.h. 
(importing distributor), 1 Hohe Bru- 
ecke, Hamburg 11. WTD 6/30/60. 


Electrical Appliances 
Panama 


Household electrical appliances, as 
well as radios. Direct purchase and 
agency. Agencias Benedicto Wong 
(agency and representation business, 
wholesaler), P.O. Box 3135, No. 37-206 
Via Espafia, Panama. WTD 7/7/60. 


Foodstuffs 


Australia 


Packaged or canned, foodstuffs, me- 
dium to higher grade. Direct purchase 
and agency. A. J. Sanders, Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler of foodstuffs), 24 
Light Square, Adelaide. WTD 6/28/60. 


Germany 


Pasteurized dried egg yolk spray, 
crystallized egg albumen, dried whole 
egg spray, from 10- to 20-ton lots. 
Behrens & Lundin (importing distribu- 
tor), 6-7 St. Annenufer, Hamburg. 
WTD 6/30/60. 


Garden Supplies 
England 


Antipest syringes and garden-spraying 
equipment, in commercial quantities. 
Firm seeks lines which would sell in 
summer months, rather than in winter. 
Windolite, Ltd. (importing distributor), 
Fore St., Harlow, Essex. WTD 7/5/60. 


Glassware 


lraq 


Glass bottles for soft drinks, house- 
hold glassware, kerosene lamp chim- 
neys and tumblers. AJl-Rafidain Com- 
merce & Commission Bureau (A. 0. 
Zanontian and Ahmad Shoubli), Ashar, 
Basra. WTD 7/11/60. 


Hardware 


Germany 


Pressed bright metric cylinder screws, 
steel quality 8 g. m. 2.6 by 7 mm., m. 
2.6 by 11.4 mm., and m. 4 by 9.5 mm., 
in lots of several million each. C. A. 
Weidmueller KG (manufacturer of 
electro-technical articles, exporter), 
Hauptstrasse, Berlebeck near Detmold. 
WTD 7/6/60. 
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Heating Equipment 
Norway 


Modern industrial and domestic heat- 
ing systems, new design. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. M. Heede A/S (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, wholesaler, manufacturer), 74 
Sandakerveien, Oslo. WTD 3/2/60. 


Industrial Machinery 


lraq 


Plant for manufacture of household 
plastic ware, modern equipment, very 
good quality. Al-Rafidain Commerce & 
Commission Bureau (A. O. Zanontian 
and Ahmad Shoubli, importer, whole- 
saler, commission agent), Ashar, Basra. 
WTD 7/11/60. 


Office Supplies 
New Zealand 


Business forms, including one-time 
carbon snap-out forms. Wickliffe Press, 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter of busi- 
ness forms, general commercial sta- 
tionery), 19 Dowling St., Dunedin. 
WTD 6/7/60. 


Plastic Products 


New Zealand 


Plastic sheeting, suitable for shower 
and kitchen curtains, travel and beach 
bags, plastic tablecloths, and other 
products. Direct purchase and agency. 
R. J. Nesbitt, Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
agent, importing distributor), Earle 
House, Bath St., Parnell, Auckland. 
WTD 7/7/60. 


Stationery 


Dominican Republic 


Stationery. Escofet Hermanos, C. 
por A. (Institute Americano del Libro, 
importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 86 Arzobispo Nouel, Ciudad 
Trujillo. WTD 7/18/60. 


Stoves and Ranges 


lraq 


Electric and kerosene heating and 
cooking stoves and ranges for house- 
hold use. Direct purchase and exclusive 
agency. Baghdad Mercantile and In- 
dustrial Co. (importer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer of household electrical appli- 
ances), Saadoun St., Baghdad. WTD 
5/14/60. 


Textile Machinery 
Norway 


Assembly, processing, and transfer 
machines, internal transport systems 
for production lines in textile and gar- 
ment industries. Direct purchase and 
agency. Jac. Jacobsen A/S (importing 
distributor, sales agent), 19 Kr. Au- 
gustsgate, Oslo. WTD 5/18/69. 
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Textiles 
New Zealand 


Textiles for curtain and clothing 
trade. Direct. purchase and agency. 
R. J. Nesbitt, Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
agent, importing distributor), Earle 
House, Bath St., Parnell, Auckland. 
WTD 7/7/60. 


Tools 


Norway 


Hand and machine tools. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Gustaf Aspelin (im- 
porting distributor, wholesaler, sales 
agent), 7 Stenersgaten, Oslo. WTD 
6/10/60. 


Venetian Blind Materials . 


Kuwait 


Slats and windowboxes for assembling 
venetian blinds in Kuwait. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Transportation and 
Commercial Agencies Co. (importer), 
P.O. Box 2370, Homaizi Bldg., New St., 
Kuwait. WTD 6/29/60. 


Wearing Apparel 


Canada 


Cotton dresses for children. Henry 
Turpin (importer, agent), 132 Flora 
St., Ottawa, Ontario. WTD 7/20/60. 


Iraq 


Readymade clothing for women, all 
kinds of outerwear and underwear, 
standard sizes, good quality. Direct 
purchase and agency. Fareed S. 
Bashoori (importer, wholesaler of pro- 
visions, cinema films, radio batteries), 
Khan al Mustansir, Mustansir St., 
Baghdad. WTD 7/9/60. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 





Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 


Chemicals 


Germany 

Soybean lecithin and soybean protein, 
isolated, in 5- to 10-ton lots. Kurt Alex. 
Ruete (manufacturer’s agent), 68 
Leinpfad, Hamburg 39. WTD 6/30/60. 


Diesel Engines 
Spain 


Diesel engines. Pons Central Tecnica 
de Gestiones (commission merchant), 
133 Lagasca, Madrid 6. WTD 7/12/60. 


Fishing Supplies 


Norway 


Fishing nets, seines, and lines, made 
of nylon. Scandiawool A/S (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 17 Raadhusgaten, Oslo. 
WTD 5/10/60. 
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Foils 
Netherlands 


Aluminum foils, and transparent vis- 
cose foils. Max Geene & Co., N.V. 
(manufacturer’s agent), 465 Mathe- 
nesserlaan, Rotterdam. WTD 7/7/60. 


Foodstuffs 
Philippines 

Evaporated milk, and sardines, best 
quality. Gonzalo L. Manuel & Co., Inc. 
(manufacturer’s agent), 304 Roman R. 
Santos Bldg., P.O. Box 1203, Manila. 
Firm states Giant brand name must be 
used, and label, preferably in Spanish 
and English, and have Gonzalo L. 
Manuel & Co., Inc.—exclusive distribu- 
tor. Specifications.* 


Hardware 
New Zealand 


Hardware, including tools and other 
items. Bennett and Thomson, Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), P.O. Box 709, Wellington. WTD 
6/24/60. 

Household hardware, tools for gen- 
eral household use, as well as anything 
connected with household requirements 
except paints. Andrew Hawley, Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent, importer), 102/ 
104 Wakefield St., Wellington. WTD 
6/28/60. 


Household Goods 


Kenya 

Durable and nondurable kitchenware 
of nontechnical nature, and not requir- 
ing after-sales service. Lyons & Rud- 
lend (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent, commission merchant, 
broker), P.O. Box 6659, Nairobi. WTD 
7/15/60. 


PAPAPAAAARAAAPPAAIPPAIPAAIEIAAEA 


Peru Plans $7 Million 
Power Projects 


Bids are invited until September 
1 for financing and construction of 
24 electric power projects in 13 De- 
partments of Peru with a total ulti- 
mate capacity of 66,000 kilowatts. 
The work, estimated to cost $7.5 
million, includes hydroelectric and 
thermoelectric installations as well 
as replacement equipment, trans- 
mission lines, and distribution net- 
works. 

Detailed information on these 
projects is available from Secre- 
taria General del Fondo Nacional de 
Desarrollo Economico, Avenida Ur- 
uguay, 514, 3er Piso del Edificio 
Leonard, Lima. 
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Industrial Equipment 


Angola 
The Sociedade de Maquinas de An- 
gola (SOMANGOL), Caixa Postal 


5716, Luanda, Angola, Africa, would 
like to obtain the names of several firms 
in New York City which specialize in 
representing foreign companies. SO- 
MANGOL is a general trading firm 
handling heavy equipment, importing a 
variety of capital goods, and wishes to 
have a representative to handle pur- 
chasing arrangements in the United 
States. WTD 5/18/60. 


Machine Tools 


Germany 


Tools for cutting and noncutting, 
shaping, single or multipurpose ma- 
chinery; transfer systems. Karl E. R. 
Wolter K.G. (engineering office, sales 
agent for machine tools, precision tools, 
measuring tools), 20 Untermainkai, 
Frankfurt am Main. WTD 7/15/60. 


Minerals 


Egypt 

Metallurgical coke, and gas coal. 
Firm would like to participate in Gov- 
ernment tenders for supply of these 
commodities. Egyptian Import & Ex- 
port Agency (manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant), Osiris Bldg., 
Kasr el Doubara, Cairo. WTD 7/11/60. 


Oils 


Egypt 

Soya bean oil. Firm would like to 
participate in Government tenders for 
supply of this commodity. Egyptian 
Import & Export Agency (see previous 
listing). WTD 7/11/60. 


Paper Products 
Netherlands 


Kraft liners, unbleached, bleached and 
tinted, and milk bottle stock. Max Geene 
& Co. N.V. (manufacturer’s agent), 465 
Matheneeserlaan, Rotterdam. WTD 
7/7/60. 


Scientific Equipment 
Venezuela 


Equipment for testing concrete, as- 
phalt, sand, stones, reinforcing rods, 
and other materials. Testing of soil is 
to determine such factors as acidity and 
water content that determine which 
materials should be used for construc- 
tion. Tecnoconcret, C.A. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), Ed- 
ificio Arta (Aptd. 3451), Avenida 
Francisco de Miranda, Chacaito, Cara- 
cas. 
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Shoe Findings 


Venezuela 


Material for shoemakers and shoe 
manufacturing. Agency sought on com- 
mission basis and for distribution. 
Teneria Falcon, C.A. Industrial (manu- 
facturer), Quinta Herminia, Avenida 
Rio de Janeiro, Los Caobos, (Aptdo. 
5380 Este), Caracas. WTD 4/26/60. 


Textiles 


England 


Cloth of all types, medium to low 
quality, suitable for making up women’s 














and children’s clothing, particularly 
sports clothes. K. Gorney (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Victoria Bldg., 32 
Deansgate, Manchester 3. WTD 
12/29/59. 
FOREIGN 
VISITORS 
Argentina 


Raul Lebed Del Grazia, representing 
Dinamica, S.A., Ushuaia, Tierra del 
Fuego. Interested in promoting busi- 
ness in connection with capital invest- 
ment in Tierra del Fuego for industrial 
land transportation (passengers and 
cargo), and prefabricated houses. Was 
scheduled to arrive early in August via 
New York for 3-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Stephano Bros., 1014 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Franciso. 

Eduardo Jose Matos Rodriguez, 
Neuquen 1747, Mar del Plata, Province 
of Buenos Aires. Interested in imports 
of machinery, tools, parts for automo- 
bile industry, and wheel balancers. 
Scheduled to arrive August 20 via New 
York for 1-month visit. U.S. address: 
None given. Itinerary: Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Cleve- 
land, and Miami. 


Australia 


F. D. Hay, representing S. A. Brush 
Co., Ltd., Botting St., Albert Park. In- 
terested in materials and equipment 
for manufacture of brushware. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 20 via San Fran- 
cisco for 1-month visit. U.S. address: 
c/o F. H. Cone & Co. Inc., 181 Front 
St., New York 38, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Springfield (Mass.), Balti- 
more, Kingsport (Tenn.), and Hart- 
ford (Conn.). 

John Couper Johnston, representing 
Godfreys, Ltd. (retailer of electrical 
appliances), 57 Gawler Pl., Adelaide. 
Interested in electrical retailing. Seeks 
information on sales training and mer- 


chandising. Scheduled to arrive August 
19 via New York for 5-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, Inter- 
national Dept., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los- Angeles, and Dallas. 

J. T. Lang, representing Dawe Bros., 
Horace Chapman & Co., Ltd., 91 King 
William St., Adelaide. Interested in 
real estate, house finance, and housing 
projects. Seeks technical information. 
Scheduled to arrive August 12 via Los 
Angeles for 3%-month visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o American Express Co., 18 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, Washing- 
ton, and New Orleans. 

Mrs. A. Y. MacCormick, represent- 
ing DeBrett Models Pty., Ltd., 38 Mar- 
tin Pl., Sydney. Interested in import- 
ing the better types of cotton dress 
fabrics on direct purchase basis. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 18 via New York 
for 5-day visit. U.S. address: Commo- 
dore Hotel, Lexington Ave. and 42d 
St., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, San Francisco, and Honolulu. 

John O. Martin, representing Pressed 
Metal Corp., Ltd., Cosgrove Rd., En- 
field. Interested in licensing arrange- 
ments with U.S. manufacturers in 
metal stamping and sheet metal fabrica- 
tion and products; also products for 
building industry, as well as direct 
purchases of some of these items. 
Scheduled to arrive middle of August 
via New York for 6-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Fenchurch Export Corp., 
67 Broad St., New York, N.Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Lima (Ohio), Chicago, Washington, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 

A. Berwen Paine, representing Ber- 
wen Paine Advertising, Ltd., 4 Hutt St., 
Adelaide. Interested in advertising, 
marketing, and market research. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 19 via New York 
for 1-month visit. U.S. address: c/o 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, St. Louis, Dallas, Tucson, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Arthur Bruce Pie, representing Bruce 
Pie Industries, Ltd., and Bruce Pie & 
Sons Pty., Ltd., Bohland St., Kedron, 
Brisbane, Queensland. Interested in 
textiles, manufacturing on royalty basis, 
and export. Seeks technical information 
on royalty. Was scheduled to arrive 
July 29 via Honolulu for 6-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Australian Consulate 
General, 636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, New York, Washing- 
ton, and Milwaukee. 

James F. Vale, representing Valec- 
tro Metal Mouldings Pty., Ltd. (cold 
roll-formers of metal mouldings), 400 
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Victoria St., North Melbourne, Vic- 
toria. Interested in stainless steel and 
aluminum coiled sheet. Interested in 
meeting U.S. firms regarding impor- 
tation and/or manufacture of their 
products under license, and purchase 
of surplus materials or plant. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 20 via Detroit 
for 6-week visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Fenchurch Corp., 67 Broad St., New 
York 4, N.Y. Itinerary: Detroit, Chi- 
cago, New York, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh. 

John R. Wales, representing Machine 
Shop Equipment (Aust.) Pty., Ltd., 
143 Campbell St., Sydney. Interested 
in agencies with U.S. manufacturers 
of machine tool accessories and ancil- 
lary equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
the middle of August via New York 
for 2-week visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Australian Government Trade Com- 
mission, 636 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York and other 
cities as required. 


England 


A. D. A. Williamson-Dalrymple, rep- 
resenting The Poliomyelitis Centre of 
the Institute of Orthopaedics, West 
Hendon Hospital,Goldsmith Ave., Colin- 
dale, London, NW. 9. Interested in at- 
tending 8th World Congress of the In- 
ternational Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, and in visiting several arti- 
ficial limb centers. Also wishes to con- 
tact two or three firms who may be in- 
terested in mechanical handling equip- 
ment, such as pallet loaders and truck 
loaders. Scheduled to arrive August 
21 via New York for 3-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 
Inc.. New York, N.Y., or Los Angeles, 
Calif. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Dallas, Houston, Nashville, and 
Los Angeles. 


Finland 


Antero Partanen, representing Coun- 
cil of Finnish Furniture Export Pro- 
motion, E. Esplanadi 18, Helsinki. In- 
terested in exports of Finnish furni- 
ture to United States. Seeks technical 
information on market research data 
on retail store and household buyer, 
especially on west coast. Was sched- 
uled to arrive August 1 via New York 
for 6-month visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Armas Tanhola, 515 10th St., Rich- 
mond, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, and New York. 


Haiti 


Claude C. Paquin, representing 
Paquin, P.O. Box 247, Port-au-Prince. 
Interested in appointing U.S. distribu- 
tors for line of mahogany gift items, 
straw and sisal goods manufactured by 
this firm. Scheduled to arrive August 
15 via New York for 2-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Fitzgerald Forwarding 
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Corp., 320 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Aug. 15-22, and 
Miami, Aug. 23-29. , 


India 


Murli Dhar Jindal, managing direc- 
tor, representing Machino Techno 
(Sales) Pvt., Ltd., 33 Netaji Subhas 
Rd., Calcutta 1. Interested in estab- 
lishing sanitary ware plant in India and 
contacting U.S. machine tool manufac- 
turers. Wishes to make final arrange- 
ments for sanitary ware plant during 
this trip, and wants to obtain sales 
agencies for India for U.S. machine 
tools. Scheduled to arrive third week 
of August via New York for 1- or 
2-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Inter- 
national Clay Machinery of Delaware, 
Inc., P.O. Box No. 14, Far Hills Branch, 
Dayton 19, Ohio. Itinerary: New York, 
Cleveland, and Dayton. 

Rasiklal M. Mehta, representing 
Manilal & Sons (commission merchant 
for steel, abrasives, chemicals, and 
machinery), 172 Netaji Subhas Chan- 
dra Bose Rd., Madras 1, Madras State. 
Interested in meeting businessmen who 
want to invest in India. Seeks techni- 
cal information and financial collabo- 
ration for a number of enterprises in 
various parts of India. Was scheduled 
to arrive August 3 via New York for 
3-month visit. U.S. address: c/o Gros- 
close Williams Associations, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., NW., Washington, D,C. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Wichita 
(Tex.), San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. 


Mahmud Abdollahian, representing 
Abdollahian Bros., Tehran, and Sherkat 
Bazargani Khorasanian, Meshed; Sa- 
raye Minu, Mashed. Interested in ex- 
port of cashmere wool, sheep wool, 
goat hair, camel hair yarn, and import 
of textile machinery. Seeks technical 
information on machinery to clean and 
spin cashmere wool. Was scheduled to 
arrive July 27 via New York for 1- to 
2-month visit. U.S. address: c/o Milan- 
chi Company, 100 Hudson Street, New 


York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Peru 

Lizardo Benites G., representing 


Fabrica de Articulos Deportivos BOCA, 
338 Manuel Gomez, Lima. Interested 
in contacting U.S. manufacturers of 
sporting goods. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive August 4 via Miami for 1-month 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Peruvian Con- 
sulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. 


Philippines 


Raymundo L. Dizon, representing 
Philippine Producer’s Cooperative Mar- 
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keting Association, Inc., Bacolod City. 
Interested in purchasing fertilizers, ex- 
porting sugar, and diversifying into 
eacao. Seeks technical information on 
fertilizers, cacao, and irrigation. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 18 via New York 
for 1-month visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Roman Azanza, 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, N.Y. 


Portugal 


Antonio Quaresma Nunes, represent- 
ing Nunes & Nunes (importer, whole- 
saler), Rua do Sol a Chelas 12B, Lis- 
bon. Interested in importing stainless 
steel sheets, rounds, tubes, profiles, 
hexagons, and other goods, and raw 
materials for industries and industrial 
equipment. Was scheduled to arrive 
August 1 via New York for 60-day 
visit. U.S. address: c/o 79 Ferry St., 
Newark 5, N.J. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Los Angeles, and Newark. 


Venezuela 


Giovanni Criscione, production man- 
ager, representing Muebleria Mundial 
(manufacturer of wooden and uphol- 
stered household furniture). Inter- 
ested in mass production of household 
and upholstered furniture and seeks 
technical information on machinery 
and equipment. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive July 30 via New York for 20-day 
visit. U.S. address: None given. Itin- 
erary: New York, Toledo, and cities 
where furniture factories are located. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence 
Division has published the fol- 
lowing new trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be 
obtained by firms domiciled in 
the United States from this 
Division and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The 
price is $2 a list for each 
country. 

Most of these lists are pref- 
aced by a brief review of basic 
trade and industry data col- 
lected in making the compila- 
tions. All are dated July. 


Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Uruguay. 
Book, Magazine, and Periodical Im- 

porters and Dealers—Peru. 
Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—lIran. 

Glass and Glassware Importers, Deal- 
ers, and Manufacturers—Panama. 
Instruments, Professional and Scientific 
Importers and Dealers—Finland. 
Mining Companies and Exporters of 
Ores—Ceylon. 
Tanneries—Iraq. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Two Swiss producers of railway roll- 
ing stock, and machine shop products, 
have expressed separately a desire to 
expand their manufacturing programs 
to include related U.S. lines under 
licensing arrangements. 

@ Schindler Carriage & Wagon Co., 
Ltd., a well-known Swiss manufacturer 
of railway rolling stock, busses, and 
machinery, wishes to expand and diver- 
sify its production activities to include 
related U.S. lines and new products to 
which its facilities can be adapted. 

The Swiss firm will consider the 
manufacture or assembly, under license, 
of engineering products in any of the 
following lines for sale throughout 
Switzerland and European markets: 
Rail and street transportation; avia- 
tion; road and building construction; 
vending machines; general mechanical 
engineering; power supply engineer- 
ing; nucleonics; and sheet metal work- 
ing. 

The potential licensor is offered 
royalty or profit-sharing payments on 
all sales. Full agreement, however, is 
open to negotiation. 

The firm, said to be one of the largest 
carriage building organizations in 
Switzerland, specializes in completely 
electric-welded, all-steel, light-weight 
rolling stock construction. 


Its activities include sales in Swiss 
markets as well as to European and 
overseas countries. Additional pros- 
pects for export exist to other overseas 
railroad organizations. According to 
the firm, practically no railway rolling 
stock is imported into Switzerland. 


Schlinder Carriage & Wagon Co., 
Ltd., an affiliate of the Schindler group 
of enterprises, started its production 
of railway rolling stock in 1945. Its 
extensive and modern plant reportedly 
covers an area of 76,600 square yards, 
employing 750 persons. The Schindler 
group, employing 7,500 persons, main- 
tains sales offices and servicing stations 
in all principal Swiss cities. Schindler 
Wagon is said to be the only producer 
of rolling stock in the group. 

Illustrated literature on Schindler 
Wagon is available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. In- 
terested firms also are invited to corre- 
spond directly with the firm at Pratteln, 
Baselland, Switzerland. 

@ A license for the manufacture or 
assembly of U.S. machine shop prod- 
ucts, machinery or apparatus, is sought 
by the Swiss engineering firm of 
Maschinenfabrik Blasi, A.G. Mana- 
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gerial and technical assistance, and pos- 
sibly capital participation, also are de- 
sired. Participation of the U.S. in- 
vestor in the enterprise will be a matter 
for negotiation. 

The firm, established in 1933, manu- 
factures cutoff machines, precision 
copy-grinding machines, precision 
grinders for smooth finish, pneumatic 
tools and apparatus, as well as acces- 
sories, for export to all European coun- 
tries. The firm claims to be the only 
manufacturer of cutoff and _ copy- 
grinding machines on the local market. 

Maschinenfabrik Blasi, A.G.,  to- 
gether with its parent company, Blasi, 
A.G., a precision screw manufacturing 
company, reportedly has an annual 
turnover of approximately $690,000. 
With expanded operations the firm ex- 
pects to double its present capacity. 
Exports will be made throughout the 
European Common Market. 


An eight-piece set of literature de- 
scribing the products manufactured by 
the firm, including a statement, in Ger- 
man, of the licensing proposal, are 
available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Interested 
firms also are invited to correspond 
with Frans Blasi, President, Maschin- 
enfabrik Blasi A.G., Zuchwil, Canton 
Solothurn, Switzerland. 





Hair Lotion Process 
Offered in Tangier 


Sidney Nahon of Tangier, manufac- 
turer of a new hair lotion process, 
offers the product to a U.S. firm for 
exclusive distribution throughout the 
United States. 

Described as a modern process of 
restoring gray hair to its natural color, 
the lotion also is beneficial to the hair 
in that it eliminates dandruff and leaves 
the hair soft, according to Mr. Nahon. 
Its tonic properties reportedly are made 
up of herbal ingredients. The lotion 
is said to be simple to apply and has 
been sold successfully on the Moroccan, 
Spanish, and other markets. 

Literature describing the product is 
available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Interested 
firms also are invited to correspond with 
Sidney Nahon, rue de Fez, 9 bis, Tan- 
gier, Morocco. 


Indian Companies Seek 
New Production Lines 


Two companies in India seek U.S, 
investment capital, machinery, and 
technical assistance, for expansion of 
its coir-processing activities, the estab- 
lishment of plants for the manufacture 
of boxboard and plywood, and the 
manufacture of piston rings and cylin- 
der liners. 

@ The T. A. Lonan firm wants U.S. 
collaboration, in the form of capital 
investment, machinery, and technical 
know-how to expand its activities in the 
processing of coir, and to utilize its 
timber resources by the establishment 
and operation of plants for the manv- 
facture of boxboard and plywood. 

The firm, originally engaged in tim- 
ber and commission agency lines, has 
extended its activities to the processing 
of coir yarn, and the export of coir 
yarn, coir fiber, crude drugs, timber 
in logs and scantlings. The firm wishes 
to expand its coir-processing activities 
by the installation of new coir bailing 
presses. 

In collaboration with a U.S. investor, 
the firm would also like to undertake 
the manufacture of boxboard and ply- 
wood. According to the firm, veneer 
quality rosewood is available in abun- 
dance, and there is a good market for 
plywood in width exceeding 4 feet. 
Saw dust and coir fiber pith would be 
used for the manufacture of boxboard. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with T. A. Lonan, Pullupalam, 
Post Box No. 438, Cochin-1, India. 

@ U.S. financial and technical col- 
laboration to expand its operating 
facilities and to include the manufac- 
ture of related U.S. lines, particularly 
automobile piston rings and cylinder 
liners, are sought by the Indian firm, 
McKensies, Ltd., King Edward Road, 
Sewri, Bombay 15. 

The firm, an old established engineer- 
ing and contracting firm engaged in 
the manufacture of railway wagons, 
carriages, trailers, and other equip- 
ment, is particularly interested in ne 
gotiating with U.S. manufacturers of 
automobile piston rings and cylinder 
liners. 

Interested firms may communicate 
with the company’s representatives, 
Jhunjhunwala and Apte, who are now 
in the United States. Messrs. Jhun- 
jhunwala and Apte, are stopping a 
the Statler Hilton Hotel in New York 
City and will remain until August 10. 
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Ghana Housing Plan 
Asks U.S. Investment 


The Ghana National Construction 
Co., Ltd., a firm of building contractors, 
seeks U.S. private capital investment of 
$1 million to construct a middle-class 
housing project in Ghana. 

Proposed is the construction of 60 
to 100 houses in the capital city, Accra. 
The houses, costing between $8,000 and 
$12,000 each, and renting for between 
$1,900 and $2,400 annually (unfur- 
nished) will be offered to private in- 
dividuals. 

Ghana National is prepared to pro- 
vide the sites, design and construction 
and will contribute up to 20 percent of 
the equity. The Ghana Government 
reportedly owns 60 percent of this firm, 
formed 2 years ago; Solal Boneh (a 
quasi-governmental entity in Israel) 
owns the remaining 40 percent. Spe- 
cializing primarily in highways and 
office buildings, the firm reportedly has 
participated in some of the largest 
public and private projects in Ghana, 
including all the housing at the Volta 
River dam site. 

Ghana National also is reported to 
be contemplating a program of expen- 
sive housing for which U.S. coopera- 
tion will be invited. 

Interested U.S. firms are invited to 
correspond with the Ghana National 
Construction Co., Ltd., Accra, Ghana. 





Belgian Pharmaceutical 
Firm Wants U.S. License 


A license for the manufacture of a 
U.S. line of pharmaceutical products is 
sought by the Belgian firm, Comptoir 
Chimico-Pharmaceutique, S.A. 

Established in 1945 for the import 
and sale of all kinds of pharmaceutical 
specialties and dietetic’ products, the 
firm now wishes to extend its activi- 
ties and those of a subsidiary, also of 
Brussels, engaged in the manufacture 
of some pharmaceutical products to 
order. 

An interest also has been expressed 
in acting as agents in Belgium for a 
U.S. manufacturer of pharmaceutical 
items. 

U.S. companies are invited to corre- 
spond with Comptoir Chimico-Pharma- 
ceutique §.A., 1 chaussee de Waterloo, 
Brussels, Belgium. 





Australian wool production in the 
1960-61 season (July-June) has been 
forecast by Australian officials at 1,- 
600 million pounds, grease basis, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

This would be 5 percent less than 
the record level of the previous season. 
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Eleven French Manufacturers Offer 


License, Investment Opportunities 


Eleven companies in France have expressed interest in concluding 
licensing, joint venture, or other arrangements with U.S. firms for 
French manufacture of a variety of products, for U.S. sale of new 
French products, and to invite plant purchase. 

Direct correspondence is invited with each of the French firms 


listed at the addresses given. 


Supplemental data are available on 


several of the firms for loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by. symbol (*). 


@ U.S. collaboration in the form of 
private capital investment, to extend 
its activities in the frozen food field, and 
to establish chain-distribution centers 
throughout France for its provision 
lines is sought by Soara (Societe d’Ali- 
mentation Rationnelle), Avenue du 
General Leclerc, Agen, Lot-et-Garonne, 
France. 

The firm, wholesalers, retailers, sell- 
ing agents and distributors handling 
frozen fish, quick-frozen foods, egg 
yolks, and other items, seeks capital 
investment, on a joint venture basis, to 
expand its activities in the quick-frozen 
food field, and to establish chain distri- 
bution centers throughout the country 
for high quality quick-frozen foods of 
all types for sale to retail establish- 
ments, schools, hospitals and other 
places, including frozen fish (whole fish 
and fillets), vegetables and fruits, 
meats, etc. 

The French firm also expressed in- 
terest in obtaining a general agency 
and, eventually, acting as a general 
distributor in France for a U.S. pro- 
ducer and exporter of quick-frozen 
foods of good quality. 

@ Societe des Anciens ets Roussel, 12 
rue de la Corvee, Courbevoie (Seine), 
France, manufacturer of sheet-iron, 
boilers, and machinery for the treat- 
ment of surfaces, seeks U.S. licensing 
rights and technical know-how for the 
manufacture of machinery complemen- 
tary to their current line of production. 

The firm is particularly interested in 
surface scouring and cleaning machines, 
drying and kilning ovens for metallic 
parts or products in bulk—plastic mate- 
rial, one-piece or tunnel-type painting 
booths, electrostatic paint and flow-coat 
installations, air-conditioning groups 
for paint workshops and separate in- 
stallations, and other products. 

The firm claims that it is expanding 
its operations with a plant in the Paris 
suburb of Courveboie and another plant 
located 120 kilometers from Paris which 
will begin production later this sum- 
mer. Present volume of business is 
estimated at $600,000 annually. A 
staff of 100 is maintained. 

@ The French firm, Societe des Kao- 
lins & Pates Ceramiques du Limousin, 





50 Boulevard Gambetta, Limoges, 
Haute-Vienne, France, manufacturer, 
wholesaler and exporter of porcelain 
paste, ceramic enamels and coatings, 
and related products, wishes to expand 
its activities to include the manufacture 
of similar U.S. lines, under a licensing 
arrangement. 

The firm also seeks U.S. methods and 
processes for the purification of raw 
materials (such as china clay, quartz, 
feldspar, and pegmatites), utilized in 
the production of porcelain paste, kaolin 
clay, and that of ceramic enamels. The 
firm also expressed interest in obtaining 
the agency for France, of ceramic chem- 
icals and raw ceramic materials of all 
kinds. Also raw materials and powder, 
and related products for the plastic 
industry. 

The French firm reportedly owns and 
operates in the Limoges region, 4 plants 
specializing in the preparation, and 
processing of raw materials or crude 
products for the ceramic industry and 
in the production of good quality porce- 
lain paste, porcelain enamel and ce- 
ramic coatings and related products. 
Annual production is estimated at 15,- 
000 metric tons, the greater part of 
which is sold to French chinaware man- 
ufacturers through its own sales or- 
ganization. 

@ The French corporation, Intartag- 
lia, Trezzy, Dupond, Rue du Lavoir, 
Limoges, Haute-Vienne, France, would 
like to expand and diversify its activ- 
ities through a licensing arrangement 
with a U.S. firm. 

Intartaglia, Trezzy, Dupond (Soci- 
ete) owns and operates a modern plant 
specializing in mechanical construction, 
bronze and brass founding and finish- 
ing, and, principally, in the manufac- 
ture of bronze and brass finished arti- 
cles for the automotive and other in- 
dustries, such as piston rings, fittings, 
and bushings. The firm would like to 
augment its activities to include the 
manufacture under license of related 
U.S. products in view of future joint- 
venture operations on the European 
Common Market. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Netherlands Firm 
Seeks U.S.Know-How 


A licensing arrangement with a U.S. 
company for the manufacture of stov- 
ing paints, automotive finishes, and 
emulsion paints, for the European 
Common Market, is sought by the Dutch 
firm, Offers & Veder, paint manufac- 
turer, exporter, and importer. 

The firm offers to make the paints 
according to U.S. formulae and know- 
how, under either U.S. or Netherlands 
trademark and labels, or both. In ex- 
change the firm offers royalty or profit- 
sharing payments on all sales, or will 
consider some other mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

There is a good and expanding mar- 
ket for a new, high quality type of 
stoving paint, automotive finish and 
emulsion paint, the firm believes. Ade- 
quate capital is available for expanded 
operations. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Offers & Veder, 95 Sluis- 
jesdijk, Rotterdam, Netherlands. 





Eleven French .. . 
(Continued from page 23) 


In addition, the firm would be inter- 
ested in exporting to the United States 
its finished articles (machined according 
to the clients’ specifications), preferably 
through direct sales to consuming in- 
dustries. 

@ Yves Bonnin (Etablissements), 
Ateliers du Panier-Fleuri, Saint-Maix- 
ent-l’Ecole, Deux-Sevres, France, wishes 
to conclude a licensing agreement, and/ 
or possibly a joint-venture arrangement 
with a U.S. firm for the manufacture in 
France of specialized cold-forged arti- 
cles of good quality, and machine-made 
bolts, nuts, screws, and related articles. 

Lang established in the manufacture 
of special pieces of machinery and spe- 
cializing in screw-cutting, and bolt and 
nut work, the firm would like to expand 
and diversify its production activities, 
to meet the requirements of its clients 
in France and Northern Africa, and 
eventually those of new outlets in the 
‘ European Common Market. 

The firm reportedly owns and oper- 
ates a well-equipped modern plant. It 
has an estimated annual production of 
500 metric tons of bolts and nuts, 
screws, threaded rods, washers, and 
pieces of machinery of special types for 
the automobile and bther industries. It 
specializes in manufacturing swaged 
screws, bolts and nuts made of metal, 
including hexagon nuts and recessed- 
head bolts. 

Etablissements Yves Bonnin would 
be interested in obtaining U.S. patents, 
processes, and techniques. 

@ Manufactures Reunies de St. Cha- 
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mond, Place Germain Morel, Saint- 
Chamond (Loire), France, wishes to 
enter into a licensing arrangement with 
a U.S. firm for the manufacture in 
France of a U.S. line of flexible tubes 
reinforced at high pressure for hy- 
draulic circuits or high temperature 
electric cables. 

In exchange for licensing rights the 
firm offers royalty payments on all 
products manufactured. However, in 
the case of products whose manufacture 
in France would require large invest- 
ments, the firm would prefer capital in- 
vestment and/or machinery’ which 
would entitle the U.S. investor to par- 
ticipate in the firm’s profits. 

The French firm is engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of braids, tapes, 
passementerie and trimmings, shoelaces, 
ladderproof materials, nylon stockings; 
insulated electric wires and cables; flex- 
ible pipes or tubes for the transport of 
high- and low-pressure liquids; and 
special belts for printing machinery. 

This firm also specializes in the manu- 
facture of plastic extrusion for pipes, 
tubes, and insulated electric cables. Its 
volume of business is said to be approxi- 
mately $5 million annually. A force of 
780 is maintained in its plant. 

Manufacturer Reunies de St.-Cha- 
mond offers licensing rights and techni- 
cal know-how for manufacture in the 
United States of their special belts 
for printing machinery. In exchange 
the firm would like to receive royalty 
payments on all sales. 

@ Albert Dormoy & Cie., 1 Rue Vi- 
laris, Bordeaux, Gironde, France, manu- 
facturer of special marine safety valves 
and other articles, wishes to negotiate 
a licensing or working arrangement 
with a U.S. firm for the manufacture 
in France of related U.S. products, to 
serve the European Common Market. 

In order to expand its manufactur- 
ing facilities, the firm seeks U.S. pri- 
vate capital investment and technical 
know-how. In exchange for the in- 
vestment sought, the firm proposes the 
formation of a Franco-American com- 
pany, or will consider any other mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangement for 
joint venture operations. 

The French concern, an old estab- 
lished company, owns and operates in 
the city a large-sized plant covering 
4,134 square meters, including 450 
square meters under shelter. Adequate 
space is available for the proposed ex- 
pansion program. Present facilities 
reportedly include mechanical work- 
shop and foundry—for bronze, brass, 
aluminum alloys, and similar materials 
—facilities for brass-founding and fin- 
ishing, as well as all facilities for the 
production and complete finishing of 
pieces of machinery and spare parts, 
special cocks and valves and related 
articles (for industrial and marine 
uses), church and marine bells, propel- 





lers, sand mold castings of bronze, 
aluminum and nonferrous alloys, etc, 

Albert Dormoy & Cie., in addition, 
offers to export to the United States, 
preferably direct, marine and industria] 
valves, including a complete line of 
special safety valves, screw-down 
valves, cocks, and fittings—in alv- 
minum, brass, bronze, or stainless stee] 
—for compressed air, high pressure 
saturated steam and water; marine 
(fog) bells, bronze; boat and ship pro- 
pellers (up to 2 meters in diameter); 
quality sand castings (aluminum, brass, 
bronze, and alloys), and pieces of 
machinery of various types.* 

@ A forging and stamping plant lo- 
cated in Northern France is offered for 
sale by its owners, Ateliers de Forge et 
D’Estampage de Vieux-Conde, 54 rue 
Henri-Durre, Vieux-Conde (Nord). 

The firm, established in 1920, special- 
ized in forging and stamping of steel 
parts and equipment for railroads and 
mines. Its annual production is re- 
ported at 1,100 metric tons. Currently 
the plant employs 135 workers and 23 
office employees. When operating at 
full capacity, 180 to 200 workers are re- 
quired. Plant premises reportedly cover 
an area of 12,651 square meters of 
which 6,491 are covered. Several hous- 
ing units also are said to be available. 
An additional area of 5,050 square 
meters could be made available for 
further expansion if required. 

Plant facilities include forging and 
stamping section, machine shop, temper- 
ing-hardening and testing section. A 
960-kilowatt ampere electrical substa- 
tion, a water tower and pumping instal- 
lation, compressed air equipment, and 3 
monorails are installed at the plant. A 
rail siding also is available. 

The firm, according to Mr. Andre 
Mary, president, will consider outright 
sale of the plant, or will consider selling 
two-thirds or three-quarters of the com- 
pany’s shares in which case the former 
director general and the present presi- 
dent would remain at the disposition of 
the purchaser during the time consid- 
ered necessary to facilitate the take- 
over.* 

@ A meat packing plant located in 
Eastern France is offered for sale to a 
U.S. firm contemplating investment in 
that country by the owner, Jacques De- 
germann, 33 rue Deaurepaire, Paris 
10 e. 

The plant, located at 105 Avenue Car- 
not, Saint-Max, Near Nancy (Mourth- 
et-Moselle), is presently idle. 

Covering an area of 2,700 square 
meters, 1,700 of which are covered with 
1- or 2-story plant buildings, this prop- 
erty comprises large cold storage rooms 
and processing workshops equipped with 
machinery necessary for the production 
of fresh or canned sausages, bacon, 
hams, and other meats. The plant re- 
portedly can process 100 pigs a week. 
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According to Mr. Degermann, it also 
could be used for poultry, fish, meals, 
and frozen foods. 

e@ Henri Thiebaud, Pare des Courtil- 
liores, Batiment B.21, Pantin (Seine), 
French inventor, offers patent or licens- 
ing rights for the production and sale 
in the U.S. of two games. 

One is described as a parlor game 
that reportedly compares with Baccara. 
This game is said to be successful on 
the French market. The inventor holds 
French Patent No. 1,159,587, dated June 
30, 1958. 

The other game is described as a turf 
or horse race game which is somewhat 
analogous to Mah-Jong. The inventor 
holds French Patent No. 1,164,862, 
dated October 15, 1958. 

In exchange for patent rights, Mr. 
Thiebaud seeks cash payment; for li- 
censing rights he would require royalty 
payments. 

@ Societe de Tolerie et de Mechan- 
ique, 18-22 rue Camillo Polletan, Leval- 
lois-Perret (Seine), France, engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of han- 
dling equipment, such as push-plate con- 
veyors, trailers, and lift trucks, and 
also handling equipment used for serv- 
icing airplanes, offers and seeks licens- 
ing rights. 

The French firm offers licensing 
rights for the manufacture and sale in 
the U.S. of a new push-plate conveyor, 
trans-palette. This conveyor is said to 
have met with success on the French 
market. Application has been made for 
a U.S. patent; according to the firm, its 
oil jack requires no pump. In exchange 
for licensing rights the firm would be 
interested in receiving royalties. 

The firm also seeks licensing rights 
for the manufacture and distribution 
throughout France, as well as other 
European countries, of handling equip- 
ment similar to their line. In exchange 
for licensing rights it offers royalty 
payments on all sales. 

The plant, located in Levallois-Per- 
ret (Seine), a Paris suburb, consists of 
two sections totaling about 4,300 square 
meters. The plant is said to be fully 
equipped.* 
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Company in Benghazi 
Asks Joint Venture 


Joint venture participation with U.S. 
investors for the establishment of a 
number of projects in Libya is proposed 
by Dr. Mahdi Muttardi, import-export 
firm, of Benghazi, Libya. 

Proposals advanced by Dr. Muttardi, 
for which financial and technical assist- 
ance are sought, include establishment 
and operation of plants for the manu- 
facture of paper, nails, paints, var- 
nishes, glassware, rayon and other syn- 
thetic textiles, soap, auto repair and 
maintenance shops, fruit and vegetable 
canning, and fish processing. 

The firm also expressed interest in 
acting as distributors for U.S. manu- 
facturers of chemicals and drugs, do- 
mestic appliances and equipment— 
washing machines, electric appliances, 
household and kitchen utensils, gadgets 
and novelties—refrigerators, radios, 
TV, tape recorders, canned fruits and 
vegetables, stationery, and construction 
materials. 

Interested parties are invited to 
write to Dr. Mahdi Muttardi, P.O. Box 
376, Benghazi; Libya. 





Canton in Switzerland 
Invites U.S. Industries 


U.S. companies contemplating estab- 
lishment of administrative, sales, or 
distribution organizations abroad are 
invited to consider the advantages of 
the Canton of Vaud, Switzerland, par- 
ticularly Lausanne. 

The director of the Office for the De- 
velopment of Commerce and Industry 
for Vaud is interested in. attracting 
U.S. firms to the area and offers ad- 
vice, guidance, and certain tax incen- 
tives. 

Vaud Canton is located 40 minutes by 
car from Geneva and is on the trans- 
European railway line to Paris and 
Milan. U.S. firms interested in locating 
in Switzerland are invited to address 
correspondence to the Office Vaudois 
pour le Developpement du Commerce 
et de L’Industrie, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. 





Guatemalan Foreign . . . 
(Continued from page 9) 

after the effective date of this decree 

complaints were registered that the 

prices of the medicines had not dropped 

as anticipated. 


Trade Commission Meets 


The Central American Trade Commis- 
sion had its seventh meeting in May in 
Guatemala City which was devoted to 
work on the draft uniform Central 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Luxembourg Firm Wants 
To Make Steel Tanks 


Ateliers de Construction J. Kihn 
wishes to increase its production activi- 
ties to include manufacture of a U.S. 
line of steel tanks. 

The firm, located at Rumelange, in 
the middle of the steel producing area 
of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
presently manufactures rail materials 
and track accessories and operates a 
die-forging and stamping plant. 

In addition, the company produces 
structural steel frames for industrial 
buildings and specialized uses such as 
narrow gage rail cars. J. Kihn would 
like to expand its activities to include 
manufacture of steel tanks for sale 
throughout the European Common 
Market. 

The Rumelange plant reportedly 
covers an area of 54,000 square feet, 
under cover, in which 7 traveling 
cranes of 10-ton capacity form an in- 
tegral part. Open storage and expan- 
sion space accounts for another 144,000 
square feet and includes a rail spur 
served by two mobile cranes. There 
are 18,000 square feet in the loading 
dock area on a rail siding served by a 
5-ton portal crane. Adjoining prop- 
erty is available for further expansion, 
if required. 

The plant, adjacent to the Antwerp 
rail line, is said to be 30 miles from 
Luxembourg’s projected harbor on the 
Moselle River, now being canalized to 
the Rhine. Plant facilities include a 
fully equipped sheet metal department, 
a forge plant, and machine tool equip- 
ment. J. Kihn employs 91 persons in- 
cluding designers and engineers. Ad- 
ditional labor, if needed, is available 
in the immediate area. 

A complete listing of the plant facili- 
ties is available on loan from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. In- 
terested firms also are invited to ad- 
dress correspondence to the President, 
Ateliers de Construction J. Kihn, 
Rumelange, Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg. 





American customs tariffs to be pre- 
sented to the respective governments by 
the Economic Council of ODECA (Or- 
ganization of Central American States.) 
This Commission plans to meet monthly 
in a Central American capital city 
until the draft is completed—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Guatemala City. 





Cuban mango exports to the United 
States during June 1960 totaled 354,- 
000 pounds, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 
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Trade Fairs .. . 
(Continued from page 8) 


tion of exhibits; advertising and pub- 
licity; travel and living expenses for 
staff; local staff if required; insurance; 
and follow through on exhibit. 

Cooperating with a local agent can 
reduce costs considerably and of course 
no firm having a local agent would con- 
sider exhibiting without complete coor- 
dingtion with the agent. Exhibits may 
be coordinated with regular business 
trips of company salesmen also, thus 
saving the actual travel and living ex- 
penses and at the same time giving the 
salesman the opportunity of meeting 
many more prospects in a short space 
of time. When iocal agents exhibit in- 
dependently, every effort should be 
made by the U.S. principal to support 
him. 

In addition to organizing individual 
exhibits or cooperating with agents, it 
is entirely feasible for a group of firms 
in the same line to present a coopera- 
tive exhibit, thus reducing individual 
costs. Trade associations might well 
consider this method to promote exports 
in their own industry. This has been 
practiced successfully by British firms. 


Ensuring Best Results 


In addition to having an attractive 
and well-designed exhibit, in a favor- 
able location, manned by alert and in- 
formed sales personnel, it is extremely 
important that your customers—past, 
present and future—know you will be 
exhibiting. Don’t just wait for the 
customers to drop in, but send letters 
of invitation, advertise in local news- 
papers, radio, fair catalogs, etc. Be 
certain to advise the U.S. Commercial 
Attache in the city nearest the fair 
that you are exhibiting and call on him 
for any help you may require. 

Don’t relax when the fair is over 
and your exhibit is dismantled or 
shipped to the next fair. The most im- 
portant part of exhibiting is the follow 
through. A buyer may shop the fair 
and place orders later. Make certain 
he remembers your exhibit when mak- 
ing his decision by letting him know you 
appreciated and remember his call. 


Data Available in Commerce 


So that U.S. business may have in- 
formation on trade fairs abroad, U.S. 
Foreign Service posts are constantly 
reporting on the important fairs tak- 
ing place in their area. These detailed 
reports are submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce where they are 
available to any firm wishing to eval- 
uate the fair or plan an exhibit. They 
contain data on number of exhibitors 
(foreign and local), buyer and public 
attendance, kinds of products exhibited, 
buying trends, estimates of business 
transacted, and number of U.S. firms 
represented. 
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Reports are summarized regularly in 
the Department’s periodical, Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, in a section devoted 
to Fairs and Exhibitions. Announce- 
ments concerning forthcoming fairs are 
also carried, giving data on available 
space, rental charges, commodity group- 
ings, facilities offered, customs infor- 
mation, etc. Where information is not 
currently available, it can be obtained 
quickly from the reporting post nearest 
the fair. The Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce also maintains a library of offi- 
cial trade fair catalogs covering most 
fairs throughout the world.. They list 
exhibitors alphabetically and by com- 
modity grouping and are available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., or through any of 
the Department’s 33 Field Offices. 





Luxembourg Industrial . . . 
(Continued from page 7) 


of 1959 (1947=100). The Board of 
Industrial Development (BID), created 
a year ago to encourage foreign in- 
vestment and to diversify Luxembourg 
industry, continued to receive inquiries 
from U.S. firms interested in the possi- 
bilities of establishing in the Grand 
Duchy. 

Industrial employment in the quarter 
averaged 43,147, 1,172 higher than the 
41,975 average of 1959’s first quarter. 
A Belgian-Luxembourg convention re- 
garding special problems of border 


workers was signed in Luxembourg.’ 


This convention ends troublesome social 
security problems by determining which 
country will make payments in each 
case. 

Negotiations are in progress between 
the Luxembourg Government and the 
U.S. Armed Forces in Europe to have 
Luxembourg approve as a source of 
supply for milk and related products. 
This would enable Luxembourg dairies 
to export fresh milk surpluses instead 
of using them for butter production, 
which creates a problem on the Benelux 
market. 

Farmers’ demands for a 0.5 franc 
per litre milk price increase, the first 
since 1952, were met and became effec- 
tive March 1960. Butter production of 
1,105,579 kilograms was 233,610 kilo- 
grams higher than the 871,969 kilo- 
grams produced in the first quarter of 
1959. The lifting of the Belgian tax 
on Luxembourg butter sold to Belgians 
has tended to encourage more butter 
production. 


Tourism at Peak 


Statistics for 1959 show that it was 
an excellent year for tourism and per- 
haps the best year Luxembourg has 
ever experienced. For the first time, 
the turnover of Luxembourg hotels 





* 
* 


passed the 400 million franc mark. This 
represents an increase of 30.5 million 
francs over the turnover of 1958. The 
National Tourism Office plans to inten. 
sify its publicity abroad through liter. 
ature, film, radio and television broad- 
casts.—U.S. Embassy, Luxembourg. 





British Trade .. . 
(Continued from page 6) 


bee 1 given by the press in recent weeks 
to assessing prospects for an increase 
in Bank rate, timing of the announce- 
ment caught some observers by sur- 
prise. The severity and timing of these 
actions were generally unexpected be- 
cause of the apparent absence of new 
information which materially affected 
the economic picture. Dismissals at 
Hoover, Ltd., consumer durable goods 
factories and data on clearing banks 
loans both seemed to reduce the prospect 
for early action to further restrain 
economic activity. 

Stability in the level of loans seemed 
almost conclusive in view of the Chan- 
cellor’s statement on the occasion of the 
initial call for special deposits and the 
reintroduction of hire purchase controls 
in April that his aim was only to mod- 
erate the growth in loans. Thus there 
was a tendency to interpret the virtual 
cessation of bank lending growth in 
June as implying no further action was 
immediately required. 

Some clue to the Government’s con- 
tinued concern about inflationary pres- 
sures could be found in the unemploy- 
ment figures for mid-June, which 
showed a further tightening of the 
labor market; and, also in the pattern 
setting wage increases for railwaymen 
agreed to by the British Transport 
Commission.—U.S. Embassy, London. 





American exporters 
are urged to mark 


United States 
of America 


on external containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 40, 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests thet 
such marking will help to publicize 
American-made goods overseas. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





-anned 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 





Supplementary information on 
each construction project followed 
by an asterisk is available to U.S. 
firms domiciled in the Unitéd 
States from Transportation and 
Utilities Staff, Office of Economic 
Affairs, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Bolivia. Corporacion Minera de Bo- 
livia, La Paz, plans a mineral survey 
to cost about $1 million. Bolivian 
Power Co., La Paz,.is considering the 
construction of a $6-million hydroelec- 
tric plant. The Minister of Economy in 
La Paz has announced awarding of a 
contract to Montreal Engineering Co., 
Canada, for a technical study regarding 
electrie service in the Cochabamba 
area. 


Brazil. The Federal Government 
plans a steel mill in Sarandi, State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, with an annual 
capacity of 50,000 tons pig iron, 50,000 
tons finished steel, and 100,000-ton roll- 
ing mill. Financing of 3-4 billion 
cruzeiros indicated (US$1=187 cruzei- 
ros, free rate). An official survey is 
being made for the development of iron 
ore deposits which are said to exist in 
the area. Petrobras, Federal petroleum 
agency, plans an oil refinery in Rio 
Grande do Sul. 


Canada. The Westcoast Transmis- 
sion Co., Ltd. plans to double capacity 
of its 688-mile pipeline from the Peace 
River area of British Columbia to the 
U.S. border by paralleling or looping 
the present line to carry a total of 1 
billion ecu. ft. of natural gas daily. A 
major 250-mile trunk line will be built 
to bring gas from the new gas field in 
the Fort Nelson district of northeast- 
ern British Columbia to the present ter- 
minus of the West Coast pipeline. The 
Pipeline will be built by Gas Trunk 
Line of British Colombia, Ltd., a re- 
cently incorporated company which will 
be owned by West Coast and a number 
of producing companies in the area. 
Additional compressor stations will be 
required to increase the quantity of gas 
to be transmitted in part of Westcoast’s 
system.* 

Chile. The Chile Ministry of Public 
Works will construct an international 
jet airport at Pudahuel, 8.7 miles north- 
West of the commercial center of San- 
tiago. DLF will loan the Government 
of Chile $10.5 million to help finance 
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the project. All foreign expenditures 
financed by DLF will be for goods and 
services of U.S. origin. A U.S. con- 
sulting engineering firm will be em- 
ployed to supervise construction and 
U.S. contractors will be eligible to bid 
on the job.* 


Federal Republic of Germany. 
August-Thyssen-Huette Duisburg plans 
to increase its crude steel production 
capacity by 4.2 million tons a year and 
to build a semi-continuous, hot-rolling 
mill for wide strip, another coil mill 
with an annual capacity of 600,000 
tons, and an oxygen converter. 

Ford Motor Co. (U.S.) plans to build 
a plant to employ 6,000 persons. Shell 
refinery, Godorf/Cologne, which began 
operations on July 15, plans a 1.5-mil- 
lion to 4-million ton a year expansion, 
to cost $11.9 million. 


Ghana. Ghana Aluminum Products, 
Ltd., Accra, producer of aluminum roof- 
ing and similar products from imported 
sheets, will install a £1-million ($2.8 
million) rolling mill to make sheet alu- 
minum from imported ingots. The com- 
pany is jointly owned by the Govern- 
ment of Ghana and Aluminium, Ltd., 
Canada. Capital required will be pro- 
vided by Aluminium, Ltd., Common- 
wealth Development Finance Co., Ltd., 
United Africa Co. of Ghana, Ltd., 
Compagnie Francaise de l’Afrique Oc- 
cidentale, and Union Trading Co., Ltd. 
The Government will retain its exist- 
ing investment. 


’ Hong Kong. L. F. Corrigan and T. L. 
Wynn, of Dallas Texas, plan a 25-story, 
1,000-room luxury hotel on Hong Kong 
Island. The Housing Authority will 
build 7,630 apartments to accommodate 
43,500 people and cost Hong Kong $52.5 
million (US$9 million) on Clearwater 
Bay Rd. at Kun Tong. 


Italy. Societa Elettronucleare Ital- 
iana, owned by several Italian private 
electric power companies, will build a 
$64-million, 165,000-kw. nuclear power- 
plant, to be called the Enrico Fermi 
Nuclear Powerplant, at Trino Vercel- 
lese in Northern Italy. Eximbank will 
loan $34 million to finance purchases of 
U.S. equipment, materials, and engi- 
neering services, including the proc- 
essing and fabrication of the initial 
fuel core.* 


Lebanon. DLF has approved a $400,- 


000 loan to the Societe pour 1’Industrie 
des Metaux for expansion and diver- 
sification of its aluminum extrusion 
plant in Beirut. 

Peru. Santa Corp. plans an addi- 
tional 25,000-kw. generator for its 
hydroelectric plant at Huallanca. The 
Director de Industxrias y Electricidad, 
in Lima plans the Pongor hydroelec- 
tric project, ultimate capacity 1,000,000 
kw. 

Portugal. Two Japanese firms, Shin- 
etsu Chemical Industry Co. and Mitsui 
Bassan Co., will build a plant to produce 
synthetic resins. These firms will work 
with two Lisbon firms, Uniao Electrica 
Portuguesa SARL and Banco Pinto & 
Sotto Mayor. The new company will 
be called the Companhia Industrial de 
Resinas Sinteticas SARL, will be capi- 
talized at 50 million escudos ($1.75 mil- 
lion), and have a capacity of 3,600 tons 
a year. 

The special Government Fund for the 
Renovation and Reequipment of the 
Fishing Industry will provide financing 
for the modernization and expansion 
of the fishing industry through a 24- 
million-escudos ($849,000) bond issue. 

The Government’s Tourist Fund will 
finance a cable car to be built in the 
Serra da Estrela mountains in north- 
central Portugal to be sponsored by the 
National Information Service. The 
cable way will have a cable 3,000 m. 
long with two cable cars to hold 35 pas- 
sengers each, and rise to a 2,000 m. 
peak near Covilha. The first phase of 
this work will cost about 10 million 
escudos ($350,000). 


Singapore. The Government, through 
its Electricity Department, plans a 
seventh 25,000-kw. thermoelectric gen- 
erator for the Pasir Panjang Station. 
To meet anticipated industrialization, 
a power station is being planned. It is 
to be built in 4 stages each of which 
will add 60,000 kw. A UN Technical 
Assistance Board will study the feasi- 
bility of the Government establishing a 
steel mill. The Ministry of Culture is 
considering establishment of a TV sta- 
tion. 

Turkey. Ministry of Public Works 
plans a railroad east of Lake Van from 
the city of Van, through Ercek to the 
Turkish-Iranian border just west of the 
Iranian village of Kotur. Less than 5 
km. of tunnels, including snow tunnels, 
will be required in the 122-km. line. De- 
tailed engineering survey of the route 
has been completed and land acquisition 
partly accomplished. 

Trinidad. The Ministry of Housing, 
Port of Spain, announced that WI$91 
million (US$53 million) will be spent 
on Trinidad’s housing development by 4 
foreign companies, 1 each from United 

(Continued on page 29) 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Market Potential Cited 
At Munich Craft Show 


U.S. firms can establish good mar- 
kets by exhibiting at Munich’s Small 
Enterprise Fair, according to represent- 
atives of the exhibit. Also known as 
the International Handicrafts and Sup- 
ply Industry Fair, the event will next 
be held’ May 31-June 11, 1961. Manage- 
ment recommends that interested firms 
reserve space as early as possible for 
best locations. 


Equipment exhibited should be most 
useful in shops of 5 to 30 workers for 
optimum sales in Germany. Metal and 
woodworking tools’ with emphasis on 
labor saving features, versatility, and 
quality are particularly needed. Repre- 
sentatives also suggest the possibility 
of introducing tools for home workshops 
and complete home workshop displays. 


The 1960 Small Enterprise Fair, held 
May 11-22, combined a commercial fair 
and exhibition. The exhibition featured 
14 shows of selected products, planned 
to demonstrate high standards of mate- 
rial, workmanship, and design. In ad- 
dition to arts, crafts, and handicraft 
products such as textiles, shoes, and 
furniture, supply industries showed raw 
materials, semifinished products, tools, 
and machines. 


Of the 2,220 exhibitors, 1,659 were 
crafts firms and 561 were from supply 





Space Limited for Chemical 
Apparatus Show in Germany 


The Exhibition of Chemical Appa- 
ratus—Ausstellungstagung fur Chem- 
isches Apparatewesen (ACHEMA)— 
which is held at 3-year intervals, is 
scheduled for June 9-17, 1961, at the 
Frankfurt fairgrounds. 


Strong demand for space at this ex- 
hibition has made it necessary to limit 
allocations, according to its sponsors, 
the German Society of Chemical Appa- 
ratus. About 1,100 exhibitors are 
expected; approximately 233 will come 
from abroad. France probably will be 
represented by 57 firms, Switzerland 
53, Great Britain 35, the United States 
19, the Netherlands 17, and Italy 16. 
The European Congress of Chemical 
Engineering will again be held simul- 
taneously with this event. 

ACHEMA, last held in 1958, drew 
some 95,000 engineers, scientists, busi- 
nessmen, and visitors for the 9-day 
event. Exhibiting firms totaled 1,030; 
among them were 158 from 16 foreign 
countries. 
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industries. 
hibitors from 30 countries; 21 U.S. com- 
panies were represented by German 


There were 962 foreign ex- 


agents. Exhibits occupied 20 halls with 
51,000 square meters of space. About 
320,000 visitors attended the fair. 


Copies of the complete report, illus- 
trated brochures, and catalogs of the 
1960 fair are available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Official catalogs are also available 
from the Department of Commerce 
Field Offices in Chicago, Denver, New 
York, and San Francisco.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Munich. 





Italian Handicraft 
Exhibit Sales Drop 


Insufficient space at the exhibition 
grounds and pavilion of the 34th Inter- 
national Handicraft Exhibition and 
Fair in Florence, Italy, April 24 to May 
15, reportedly compelled the manage- 
ment to refuse admittance to a num- 
ber of prospective participants and 
prevented the arrangement of displays 
to the best advantage. 

Participating firms, including those 
taking part in collective and regional 
exhibits, dropped from 2,500 to 2,200 
and the volume of business, given last 
year as $6,940,000, was reported as 
over $6,460,000. Attendance was esti- 
mated at about 500,000, in contrast to 
the more than 650,000 counted last 
year. 

Foreign countries representing na- 
tional exhibits were Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, India, 
Japan, Morocco, Peru, Rhodesia, San 
Marino, South Korea, Switzerland, 
Thailand, United Arab Republic, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Participants reportedly were satis- 
fied with the amount of business trans- 
acted. Germany is understood to have 
done the most wholesale business, es- 
pecially in ceramics and glassware; 
Morocco, India, and Greece were said 
to be successful on the retail level. 

The 1961 Handicrafts Fair is sched- 
uled for April 24-May 14. Official 
catalogs of the 1960 fair are available 
on loan from the Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New 
York, San Francisco and Seattle, or 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 

















The ist International Building In. 
dustry Fair will be held October 15-25, 
in Belgrade. The Yugoslavian build- 
ing industry, will use this fair to con- 
tract for machines, building materials, 
and tools needed for 1961-65. The 
management invites foreign manufac- 
turers to display their goods and enter 
into agreements for the sale of equip- 
ment in Yugoslavia.—U.S. Embassy, 
Belgrade. 

Lists of items needed by the Yugoslay 
building industry are available on loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


The 13th International Exhibition of 
Bottling Equipment and Connected In- 
dustries will be held in Paris at the Pare 
des Expositions, November 5-14. The 
latest equipment and supplies concern- 
ing all branches of liquid treatment 
and conditioning will be shown. 


An international exhibition called 
the European Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Fair, ELMIA 61, will be held in 
Jonkoping, Sweden, May 25-June 4. 
ELMIA 61 will comprise four main 
sections: Agriculture, forestry, and 
gardening; industry, handicraft, and 
trade; homes and housework; and lei- 
sure and hobby activities. 

Further information about the Ex- 
hibition may be obtained from A/B 
Foreningstjanst, Skara-Jonkoping, 


Sweden.—U.S. Consulate General, Gote- 
borg. 


The 2d International Compressed Air 
and Hydraulics Exhibition and Fluid 
Power Conference will be held April 
30-May 4, 1962, in London. Sponsors 
advise that exhibitors contemplating 
participation should make early ap- 
plication, since more than 60 com- 
panies who exhibited this year have 
taken option on space for 1962, with 
several asking for double the amount. 
Information concerning exhibit ar- 
rangements may be obtained from John 
Trundell & Partners, Ltd., St. Richard’s 
House, Eversholt Street, London, N.W. 
1., England.—U.S. Embassy, London. 
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Danish Display Mart 
Wants U. S. Products 


Representatives of the new exhibi- 
tion hall DAN-EXPO in Copenhagen 
invite displays of U.S. products. The 
300-square meter area, which contains 
both wall and flexible floor booths, is 
especially suitable for the display of 
consumer items and smaller industrial 
products. 

Exhibition costs are to be nego- 
tiated on the basis of size of the ex- 
hibit and length of the season. Cost 
would include lighting, heating, win- 
dow advertising, cleaning, and service 
of the booths by Engish-speaking at- 
tendants. When exhibiting firms do 
not wish to send a trained representa- 
tive to tend the exhibit, DAN-EXPO 
will study material and specifications 
sent by the exhibitor to answer ques- 
itons concerning the products, without 
extra charge. 

Brochures describing the floor plan 
of DAN-EXPO are available from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
Inquiries may be addressed to T. Seb- 
belov, Fredericiagade 10, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 





lraq Import... 
(Continued from page 13) 


football boots, 10 (5); slippers, 6 (import 
prohibited); long boots of rubber, 75 (im- 
port prohibited); finished hide for shoes, 
50 metric tons (50); laces for shoes and 
garments, 10 (3); rubber and plastic ma- 
terials for shoes, 40 (40); various suit- 
cases and bags, 60 (35). 

Jewelry, Toys: Real diamonds, 5 (5); arti- 


ficial jewelry and ornaments, 75 (50); toys 
for children, 150 (80). 


Soaps, Perfumes: Soap powder and de- 
tergents for washing clothes and yarns, 
amount not indicated; shaving soap and 
shaving cream, 10 (5); perfumeries and 
other cosmetics, 150 (25). 

Miscellaneous: Waterproof asphalted or 
waxed cloth for building 7 (5);  brass- 
coated bedsteads and accessories, 10 (im- 
port prohibited); manila envelopes and 
various envelopes, 8 (8); various exercise 
books, 50 (50), made-up frames for pic- 
tures, 5 (2); wood for electrical construc- 
tion, 40 (unlimited allocation); various 
iron furniture, 50 (25); iron doors and 
windows for building, 100 (import pro- 
hibited); readymade articles of wood or 
brass, carved, 5 (import prohibited). 


Second-category goods are as follows: 


Footwear, Leather Products, Straw: Can- 
vas shoes with rubber soles; wooden slip- 
pers; leather waste; lining pelts and half- 
tanned skins; straw (not prohibited in 
1959). 

Readymade Clothing, Textiles: Pajamas; 
cotton yashmagh; wooden blankets; gray 
and white sheeting, other than Hamayon 
and Malmal; cotton yarn (prohibited, ex- 
cept by recommendation of the Directorate 
General of Industries and may be granted 
for factory owners only); cotton waste. 
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Tobacco, Matches: Tobacco (not pro- 
hibited in 1959); safety matches. 


Building Materials, Metal Products, Acces- 
sories: Wooden doors and windows and 
wooden frames for doors; nails for car- 
pentry; shovels and hoes (faas); bricks 
and tiles for building, other than fire-re- 
sisting bricks; readymade articles of alu- 
minum, not manufactured in Iraq; galva- 
nized iron buckets; stones (not prohibited 
in 1959); cement, ordinary and sulphate- 
resisting. 


Furniture: Wooden furniture, 
or twisted; iron bedsteads. 


Alcoholic Beverages, Lubricating Oil: 
Ethyl spirit, denatured or not; beer; lubri- 
cating oil, other than brake oil and grease. 


Foodstuffs: Dried figs; ghee (clarified 
butter); fats (animal); Kamer eldin (dried 
apricot sheets) (not prohibited in 1959). 


Soaps: Laundry soap and toilet soap; 
soap, abulhail (not prohibitel in 1959). 


Miscellaneous: Steel wool; henna hair dye; 
white chalk for writing; explosives and 
fireworks, other than explosives for blast- 
ing purposes. 


—U.S. Embassy, Baghdad. 
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Yugoslav Building Industry 
Fair Invites Participation 


The ist International Building In- 
dustry Fair will be held, in Belgrade, 
October 15-25. 

Yugoslavia’s building industry will 
use this fair to contract for machines, 
building materials, and tools needed 
for the period 1961-1965, according to 
the management. Foreign manufac- 
turers are invited to display their goods 
and enter into agreements for the sale 
of equipment in Yugoslavia. 

Lists of items needed by the Yugo- 
slav building industry are available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. Further information may be 
obtained from The Businessmen’s Club 
of the Belgrade Fair, P.O. Box 408, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 





Planned Construction .. . 
(Continued from page 27) 


Kingdom, Jamaica, Puerto Rico and 
United States to provide more than 
5,000 homes for middle and lower in- 
come groups. 

A WI$1 million (US$580,000) ciga- 
rette factory, to be mostly locally 
owned, is to be built in Port of Spain. 
Cultivation of tobacco in the territory 
is planned. The Government will loan 
WI$6.7 million (US$3.9 million) to the 
telephone company for a crash expan- 
sion and development program, con- 
sisting of telephone installations in 
various business and industrial estab- 
lishments. 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Oslo World Plastics 
Exhibit Successful 


Commercial results were successful 
at the 2d International Plastics Exhi- 
bition and Congress, held in Oslo, Nor- 
way, May 20-31. The volume of busi- 
ness and the number of visitors and 
exhibitors reportedly exceeded the first 
fair. Sales were estimated at about 
$2 million, with many additional con- 
tracts said to be under discussion. Ten 
of the 119 exhibitors were U.S. firms 
participating indirectly through their 
Norwegian agents. 

About 8,009 items, including raw 
materials and semimanufactured and 
finished products were exhibited in a 
65,000-square-foot exhibition area. 
Pleasure motorboats of Norwegian 
manufacture attracted wide attention. 
A conference on current developments 
in the plastics industries also was held 
in conjunction with the exhibition. 

The next international plastics ex- 
hibit, according to the management, 
probably will be held in 1965. 

Copies of the 1960 official fair catalog 
are available from the Department of 
Commerce Field Offices in New York 
and San Francisco or from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Brazil Schedules World 
Railroad Equipment Fair 


An International Railroad Equip- 
ment Fair is scheduled for Sao Paulo, 
Brazil October 22-November 6, in con- 
junction with the 10th Pan-American 
Railroad Congress. 

The fair will be open to foreign par- 
ticipation in the field of railroad equip- 
ment manufacture, sales, or service. 
Total exhibit area will be about 30,000 
square meters. Spaces of 100, 200, 
300, and 600 square meters will be 
available to exhibitors in addition to 
prefabricated covered stands of 20 
square meters on special order. 

Interested exhibitors may write to 
International Railroad Equipment Fair, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, or Suite 1103, 331 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Application forms for exhibit space 
and copies of the fair plan are available 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





U.S. rice exports in May were l,- 
946,000 hundredweight), making the 
fourth month that exports were well 
above average, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 
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More Small Appliances, Fewer Washers 
And Refrigerators Produced in Argentina 


Argentine small appliance output in 
1959 increased sharply over the 1958 
level, however, production of refrigera- 
tors and washing machines declined. 
Production of blenders was up more 
than 50 percent, vacuum cleaners over 
100 percent, and mixers almost 200 per- 
cent. Sale of larger appliances declined 
because of the high down payment re- 
* quired for their purchase. On the other 
hand, small appliances were available 
on low credit terms. Reportedly, as 
consumer purchasing power increases, 
sales of all electrical appliances will 
expand. 

Production of household refrigerators 
has been one of the more successful Ar- 
gentine endeavors in the field of elec- 
trical appliances. Styling closely fol- 
lows U.S. models. Washing machines 
have not kept pace with refrigerators, 
although improvements are being made. 
Fully automatic washers constitute only 
a small portion of total production, ith 
agitator models predominating. Few 
fully automatic toasters or steam irons 
are manufactured. 

Some appliances are not yet produced 
in Argentina, or are produced only ex- 
perimentally. Electric clothes dryer 
production was only 200 units in 1959. 
The sole manufacturer indicated the 
model was not well received and that 
advertising expenditures were small. 
The company is planning to market a 
new model in 1960 and will undertake a 
large advertising campaign. 

Several electric ranges were produced 
experimentally by one manufacturer. 
However, the high cost and shortage of 
electricity limits the market for ranges. 
Household freezers are not manufac- 


Philippine Range Output 
Up, Refrigerators Double 


Production of household electric re- 
frigerators in the Philippines during 
1959 was an estimated 5,000 units, com- 
pared with 2,500 in the preceding year. 
Output of electric ranges was up to 
2,600 from 2,400 in 1958. 

Manufacture of electric refrigerators 
and ranges in the Philippines comprises 
cutting and forming steel plate or fiber- 
glass panels and assembly of imported 
finished or partly finished into complete 
units. 

Household gas refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, and washers are not produced 
in the Philippines—Consumer Durable 
Goods Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 
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tured in Argentina, although some of 
the new large model refrigerators con- 
tain freezer compartments. Small daily 
purchases are the traditional form of 
food marketing and consumers have not 
been impressed by the benefits of frozen 
food. 

Production of hot plates and electric 
clocks is confined largely to small shops 
and these products are often marketed 
without trade names. In 1958 an esti- 
mated 75,000 hot plates and 125,000 
clocks were produced. No production 
estimates are available for 1959.—Con- 
sumer Durable Goods Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 





Canadian Footwear 
Production Declines 


Canadian leather footwear produc- 
tion in April 1960 was 618,718 pairs 
lower than March production and 616,- 
902 pairs below April 1959 output. Pro- 
duction in April 1960 totaled 3,751,822 
pairs. 

In the first 4 months of 1960, foot- 
wear production totaled 15,621,521 
pairs, while in the first 4 months of 
1959 this amounted to 16,246,604 pairs. 
Production of footwear with leather 
soles amounted to 4,476,618 pairs in the 
first 4 months of 1960 and 5,390,925 
pairs in the same 1959 period. 

Leather footwear production in pairs, 
by type, for the first 4 months of 1960 
and 1959, was: 





Jan.-Apr. Jan.-Apr. 
1960 1959 
RNG fs 0a we ees 3,161,301 3,558,585 
ORS eee 488 ,969 630 , 548 
2 Fea 383,999 , 284,592 
Women’s, growing 
 * Pf See ay 8,055,953 7,911,096 
EE 5 a bare G+ 9 <-« 1,455,970 1,583,324 
Children’s, little 
NS PS Or 1,108,400 1,204,967 
Babies’, infants’. . . 966,929 1,073,492 
Total....... 15,621,521 16,246,604 


Factories in operation in April to- 
taled 235 and were located as follows: 
Atlantic Provinces, 5; Quebec, 139; 
Ontario, 82; Manitoba, 5; and British 
Columbia, 4—Leather, Shoes and Allied 
Products Division, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 





U.S. rice exports during the August- 
May period of the 1959-60 marketing 
year totaled 17,288,000 cwt., well above 
10,545,000 cwt. exported in the com- 
parable months of 1958-59, according 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service. 








Brazil, Chile Import 
Fewer Photo Products 


Photographic products imported by 
Brazil declined during the first half of 
1959 compared with the corresponding 
1958 period, and Chilian imports of 
photographic products dropped in 1958, 
compared to 1957. 

Brazilian imports of photographic 
products in the first half of 1959 were 
valued at $2,437,002, a decline of 31.3 
percent compared with corresponding 
1958 imports of $3,568,086, according 
to official Brazil import figures. The 
smaller amount of exchange offered for 
auction of general category products 
may account for the drop in the imports 
of photographic products during the 
first half of 1959. 

The United States continues to be the 
leading supplier with $1,204,290, a 
slight decrease compared with $1,283,- 
345 for the first half of 1958. Ship- 
ments from the Federal Republic of 
Germany took a substantial drop from 
$1,117,841 for the first 6 months of 1958 
to $490,459 for 1959. Other countries 
which shared the trade were the United 
Kingdom, Italy, and Poland. 

Sensitized plates of material other 
than glass were the only imports 
which recorded an increase during the 
period. Foreign purchases totaled 
$1,137,183, or 33.7 percent higher than 
the first half of 1958. The United 
States shipped $886,022, Belgium $117,- 
665, and Germany $62,027. X-ray and 
graphic art films are believed to be in- 
cluded in this total. 

Roll film, except motion picture, im- 
ports in the first 6 months of 1959 
amounted to $320,635, a drop of 41.6 
percent from the corresponding 1958 
period. The United States furnished 
$120,832 and Germany $98,615, both 
substantially less than in 1958. 

Foreign purchases of sensitized 
photographic paper declined from $585,- 
625 in the first half of 1958 to $306,066 
in the same period of 1959. Germany 
was the principal supplier with $161,- 
566, 47.7 percent less than in 1958. Bel- 
gium’s share of $25,741 was less than 
half the 1958 6-month trade. 

Chile’s imports of photographic goods 
declined 7.5 percent in 1958 from offi- 
cial 1957 figures. In 1958 imports were 
valued at 5,021,790 gold pesos ($1,034,- 
449), compared with 5,426,652 gold 
pesos ($1,117,890) in 1957 (1 gold peso 
=US$0.206). 

The United States continued to be 
the main supplier of photographic 
products to Chile, with a total of 3,005,- 
248 gold pesos in 1958, slightly less than 
the 1957 shipments of 3,154,016 gold 
pesos. The Federal Republic of Ger- 
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many shipped products valued at 1,413,- 
362 gold pesos in 1958 and 1,659,144 
gold pesos in 1957, a drop of 14.8 per- 
cent. The 2 countries accounted for 
88 percent of Chile’s total imports of 
photographic products in 1958, the 
same as in 1957. 


Sensitized photographic film was the 
leading import item valued at 2,471,- 
126 gold pesos in 1958, an increase of 
23.4 percent over 1957. The United 
States supplied 1,791,230 gold pesos 
of the 1958 total. Foreign purchases of 
sensitized paper in 1958 totaled 879,964 
gold pesos, with the United States fur- 
nishing 439,467 gold pesos and West 
Germany 259,659 gold pesos. 


Imports of motion picture projectors 
and similar apparatus declined about 
50 percent, while still camera imports 
were 56.3 percent less in 1958 than in 
1957.—Scientific, Motion Picture, and 
Photographic Products Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 





First Philippine Sheet 
Glass Plant Established 


The first sheet glass manufacturing 
plant in the Philippines has been in- 
augurated. Republic Glass Corpora- 
tion in Pasig, Rizal, was built at a 
cost of $5 million. 

The plant, employing about 450 
workmen, has a rated annual capacity 
of 20,000 tons of sheet glass, or about 
4,000 tons more than annual consump- 
tion. The company estimates that the 
plant will result in annual dollar sav- 
ings of about $1.5 million, and expects 
further dollar earnings from exports. 

About 92 percent of the raw mate- 
rials for the plant are produced locally. 
Foreign sources supply only soda ash 
and other chemicals.—Consumer Du- 
rable Goods Division, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 





Chemical Specialties . . . 
(Continued from page 2) 


This practice, it was said, is extremely 
costly to exporters. 

The chemical representatives also 
urged parity in customs rate making, 
pointing out that the charges imposed 
on foreign chemical items coming into 
the U.S. are far under those which 
U.S. producers must pay elsewhere. 

Some tax concessions to U.S. ex- 
porters were cited as another possible 
approach to strengthened business. 
Patent infringements in foreign coun- 
tries are hurting the U.S. producer, 
industry, spokesmen said. 


August 8, 1960 





The following items were ex- 
cerpted by the Food Industries 
Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, from 
recent U.S. Foreign Service re- 
ports. 


Turkey’s output of tobacco in 1960 
has been unofficially estimated at 130,- 
200 metric tons. Turkish Government 
agencies have made no official estimate, 
but issued a revised estimate of 122,486 
tons for 1959 production. It is expected 
that the 1960 output will be of better 
quality than that of the previous year. 
—U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 


A mill to produce eight different 
types of livestock feed has been opened 
in Jamaica. Imported grain and con- 
centrates will be mixed with local in- 
gredients and are expected to be mar- 
keted at lower prices than comparable 
imported feeds. Initial production is ex- 
pected to be 16,000 tons a year.—U.S. 
Consulate General, Kingston. 


Norway may become a market for 
imports of fruit juices, as a result of 
certain tariff reductions. The trade 
feels that such products as prune juice, 
as well as pineapple, peach, and apri- 
cot and mixtures thereof may be among 
the juices to be imported.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Oslo. 


The 1959-60 tea production of Pakis- 
tan has been estimated unofficially at 
56.8 million pounds, representing an 
increase of about half a million pounds 
over the previous season. The estimate 
for 1960-61 is for a smaller output.— 
U.S. Embassy, Karachi. 


A new lard factory in Guatemala 
may be able to produce much of the 
country’s requirement of lard, as long 
as an adequate supply of hogs exists. 
There is a high duty on lard and the 
new industry is entitled to several im- 
portant tax concessions. Lard imports 
in 1959 were $1.18 million, chiefly from 
the United States—-U.S. Embassy, 
Guatemala. 


Colombia’s recognition that numer- 
ous marketing and price support prob- 
lems stem directly from the shortage 
of storage facilities has led to plans to 
enlarge them in the next 4 years. Facili- 
ties will be provided for storing wheat 
and other imported grains until the 


mills are ready for them.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Bogota. 


Construction of a vegetable cannery 
in the province of Badajoz, Spain, has 
been offered by an agency of the Gov- 
ernment. The plant is to have a mini- 
mum capacity of 10,000 metric tons of 
fresh vegetables.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Seville. 


Possible market for U.S. chickens 
may arise in Sweden if plans are car- 
ried out this fall for the expansion of 
a plant producing canned soups. Ade- 
quate supplies of hens may be avail- 
able for the first few months of ex- 
panded operations but imports will 
probably be required thereafter and 
the management has indicated an in- 
terest in U.S. hens if prices are com- 
petitive—U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Italian lemon production in 1960-61 
is expected to be about equal to that of 
1959-60, according to estimates of the 
Italian Foreign Trade Institute.—U.S. 
Embassy, Rome. 


Iraq plans to investigate the possi- 
bility of installing cold storage facili- 
ties to transform date harvesting and 
packing operations from short term 
activities to 6-8-month processes. This 
will improve the quality of output, as 
well as leveling out the extreme fluctua- 
tions of price and supply.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Baghdad. 


U.K. citrus imports increased more 
in 1959 than in any year since 1953, 
although the figures remain consider- 
ably below those prevailing before 
1939. A significant feature of the in- 
crease was the greater proportion used 
for manufacturing purposes, such as 
squashes and other processed drinks. 
Frozen orange juice concentrate was 
introduced on a large scale for the first 
time.—U.S. Embassy, London. 


Production of tobacco leaf in France 
in 1959 was 51,189 metric tons, farm 
sales weight, equivalent to about 43,500 
tons redried weight, acording to the 
Monopoly. This was below the 1954-58 
average. Estimates are that 1960 out- 
put will be 49,500 tons.—U.S. Embassy, 
Paris. 
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U.S. Signs P.L. 480 
Pacts With India, Iran 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that the United States 
has signed agreements with the Govern- 
ments of India and Iran for programs 
under Title I, Public Law 480, as 
follows: 

India: A supplemental program was 
signed for the sale of cotton, approxi- 
mately 330,000 bales, totaling $41.6 
million, including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs. 

Proceeds from this sale are to be 
used for loans by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington to private U.S. 
and Indian business firms, loans for 
economic development, grants for eco- 
nomic development, payment of U.S. 
obligations, and various other U.S. 
purposes. 

Iran: The agreement with Iran is for 
the sale of approximately 50,000 metric 
tons of wheat totaling $3.69 million, in- 
cluding certain ocean transportation 
costs. 

Proceeds from this sale are to be used 
for loans by the Export-Import Bank to 
private U.S. and Iranian business firms, 
economic development loans, payment 
of U.S. obligations abroad, and various 
U.S. purposes. 





Unused Credit Balance 
Renewed to Mexico 


The unused balance of a credit es- 
tablished last year for Nacional Finan- 
ciera, an agency of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, has been renewed for 1 year 
from September 1, 1960, the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington has an- 
nounced. The credit will continue to 
augment the resources of Mexico when 
necessary to assist in financing the im- 
port of U.S. capital equipment for the 
private sector of the Mexican economy. 

Only $10 million of the original credit 
of $100 million was drawn by Mexico in 
1959 and that was repaid last Decem- 






ber in advance of the due date. Draw- 
ings against the reinstated $90 million 
will be repayable on the terms of the 
original credit which provided for in- 
stallments over a 7-year period includ- 
ing a 3-year grace period as to pay- 


ments to principal. Credit disburse- 
ments by Eximbank will bear interest 
rates of 5% percent and Nacional Fi- 
nanciera will pay commitment fees of 
one quarter of 1 percent per annum on 
undisbursed balances of the credit. 

At the same time, Eximbank and 
Nacional Financiera of Mexico signed 
agreements for two credits previously 
authorized by the Bank to assist in 
financing the sale of U.S. railway 
equipment and two large hopper 
dredges. 

The railway equipment credit is in 
the amount of $7 million; and will be 
used for the purchase in the United 
States of components for freight cars. 

The second new credit amounts to 
$5.5 million for dredges to be used for 
improvement of facilities at the gulf 
port of Frontera, and the Pacific port 
of Topolobampo in the state of Sinaloa. 


CCC Commodities 
For Sale in August 


The prices at which Commodity 
Credit Corporation commodity holdings 
are available for sale in August 1960 
have been announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The follow- 
ing commodities are available: Nonfat 
dry milk, butter, cotton (upland and 
extra long staple), peanuts, wheat, rice 
(rough, broken, and milled), corn, oats, 
barley, rye, grain sorghums, soybeans, 
gum turpentine, and tung oil. 

Principal changes in the list for 
August are a shift to a 1960-crop price- 
support basis in setting minimum do- 
mestic sales prices for rice (except for 
California) and upland and extra long- 
staple cotton, the resumption of cotton 
sales offerings (1960-crop cotton) by 
local sales agencies, and a reduction of 
three-fourths of 1 percent in the per 
annum interest rates on export credit 
sales. As announced earlier, butter and 








gum turpentine are again available for 
sale. Dry edible beans have been 
dropped from the list for August be- 
cause all stocks have been sold or com- 
mitted. 

The CCC Monthly Sales List, which 
varies from month to month as addi- 
tional commodities become available or 
commodities formerly available are 
dropped, is designed to aid in moving 
CCC’s inventories into domestic or ex- 
port use through regular commercial 
channels. 

All commodities (except oats) cur- 
rently offered for sale by CCC, plus 
tobacco from CCC loan stocks, are 
eligible for export sale under the CCC 
Export Credit Sales Program. The fol- 
lowing commodities are currently eligi- 
ble for barter: Nonfat dry milk, butter, 
cotton, tobacco, rice (milled), wheat, 
corn, barley, rye, and grain sorghums. 
This list is subject to change from time 
to time. , 

Interest rates per annum under the 
CCC Export Credit Sales Program for 
August 1960 are 3% percent for periods 
up to 6 months, 4% percent for periods 
from over 6 and up to 18 months, and 
4% percent for periods from over 18 
months up to a maximum of 36 months. 
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